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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 

Resigned to 
what? 

Thirteen years ago I left the Socialist 
Workers Party for a second time - a 
totally insignificant fact for most of the 
world, but for me probably the biggest 
political mistake I could make. 

These past few days have seen 
quite a few more comrades resign 
from the SWP - first and most sig¬ 
nificant comrade Lindsey German - 
37 years a member, spending years 
editing the Socialist Review and 
serving on the central committee - 
and now some more comrades have 
decided to follow her out. 

Their reasons for going are part¬ 
ly similar to my own, and almost 
every ex-SWP member you may 
care to meet. However, the asser¬ 
tion of the comrades that the use 
of disciplinary methods to win ar¬ 
guments is foreign to the SWP per¬ 
haps belies an ignorance of the 
SWP’s history. It has in fact ex¬ 
pelled groups of opposition com¬ 
rades over and over again through¬ 
out its history with a frequency 
akin to buses on Oxford Street. 

Quite a lot of the left these days 
has some connection with the 
SWP and can trace its origins back 
to one split or another. Some com¬ 
rades resign and set up their own 
sects, others are expelled and do 
the same. Some leave and join oth¬ 
er left groups, others leave and 
become rightwing journalists. A 
large number must simply sink out 
of politics disillusioned and frus¬ 
trated (or just plain bored?) 

Where this latest batch of com¬ 
rades will end up is as yet unclear, 
but it is my opinion that they like 
me have made a political mistake - 
comrade German included. If the 
SWP and indeed the whole left is 
to change and unite, then we need 
to stay inside our chosen organi¬ 
sations and fight the leadership, 
the culture and the downright 
bloody-minded, narrow, self-de¬ 
feating, sectarian lunacy of those 
organisations. 

Resignations are surrender - an 
admission that nothing can ever 
change. I certainly remember feeling 
like that, but I would urge comrades 
who are thinking of following them 
to think again, stay in and fight for 
the right of the minority to become 
the majority, to publish, to organise 
and to engage in the discussion and 
thrashing out of ideas. Because if 
we can’t change the left, we’ll nev¬ 
er change the world. 

John Masters 
Hertfordshire 

Chomsky tower 

Bob Potter’s defence of Noam 
Chomsky misses the point com¬ 
pletely (Letters, February 11). I 
would be the last person to describe 
Chomsky as a moron. He’s clearly a 
towering genius. But a genius in 
doing what, precisely? 

It goes without saying that a hu¬ 
man child’s capacity to acquire 
language is part of its nature. I am 
a Darwinian. How could I think 
otherwise? On that issue, as Bob 
must surely know, I have always 
sided wholeheartedly with Chom¬ 
sky in opposition to Skinner. But 
why leave us to choose between 
two insanities - extreme and ab¬ 
surd behaviourism on the one 
hand, extreme and absurd genetic 
determinism on the other? What’s 
wrong with Marxism instead? 

Let me be more specific. Does 


Bob agree with Chomsky that the 
lexical concept ‘bureaucrat’ is in¬ 
scribed in the human genome? If 
not, he is on my side of this ar¬ 
gument, not Chomsky’s. Mean¬ 
ings are social and cultural rath¬ 
er than innate. 

My second question for Bob 
is more fundamental. How does 
he conceptualise the precise na¬ 
ture of the relationship between 
Chomsky’s paid work for the 
Pentagon and his unpaid work 
against it? 

Chris Knight 
London 

Coalescing 

Why did Tina Becker have to 
parrot the bourgeois media’s de¬ 
rision of Oskar Lafontaine as the 
‘Napoleon of the Saar’ (‘Left in 
Die Linke loses its Bonaparte’, 
February 11)? We can all agree 
that he is no genuine revolution¬ 
ary, but some of his rhetoric has 
indeed been radicalised over the 
past year or two. 

A few years ago I thought this 
guy wasn’t much of a big deal. 
That all changed, however, when 
he said in 2008 that he wanted the 
phrase, “For exploitation veiled by 
religious and political illusions, 
[the bourgeoisie] has substituted 
naked, shameless, direct, brutal ex¬ 
ploitation”, from the Communist 
manifesto, included directly in the 
party programme still under dis¬ 
cussion to succeed the Key pro¬ 
grammatic points. Was this re¬ 
formist really serious? 

Later that same year, Lafontaine 
witnessed the birth of a rather pa¬ 
thetic attempt to steal momentum 
from the Nouveau Parti Anticapital- 
iste in France: the Parti de Gauche 
headed by a not-so-charismatic 
Jean-Luc Melenchon. However, he 
made a very impressive speech that 
mentioned constant disappoint¬ 
ment in coalition governments. I will 
only quote part of the relevant sec¬ 
tion, starting at the bottom of page 
10 in that document, which resem¬ 
bles somewhat what Mike Macnair 
wrote in his book on revolutionary 
strategy: “And this is exactly the 
big dilemma of these socialist 
parties: to formulate the principles 
of opposition at Epinay, and 
the principles of government at 
Godesberg. The history of west 
European socialist parties in 
power is a long list of rotten compro¬ 
mises” (‘Left parties everywhere’, 
www.spokesmanbooks.com). 

In May 2009, he blew his cover 
and revealed his avuncular person¬ 
ality when he proclaimed that “We 
want to overthrow capitalism” ( Der 
Spiegel May 14 2009). Again, he is 
no genuine revolutionary, but al¬ 
ready here he is stepping into 
Chavez territory from the position 
of more advanced age. 

From a more sentimental perspec¬ 
tive, the left wing in Die Linke should 
honour his political career, as German 
social democracy did Lassalle’s (alas, 
also the real basis of the Lenin cult), 
with his ‘harmless’ image beside that 
of Karl Marx, pioneer August Bebel 
and anti-war Hugo Haase. 

Tina Becker wrote: “He was nev¬ 
er against taking the party into rul¬ 
ing coalitions - quite the opposite. 
But he and his supporters kept for¬ 
mulating ‘principles’ or ‘conditions’ 
which would have to be met before 
they would agree to government par¬ 
ticipation. Putting conditions is gen¬ 
erally not a bad tactic. However, as 
a minority in a capitalist govern¬ 
ment, Die Linke would always be 
forced to take responsibility for at¬ 
tacks on the working class. That is 
in the nature of the system.” 

Is this not the same way that 


Mike Macnair formulates the redis¬ 
covered Marxist minimum pro¬ 
gramme in Revolutionary strate¬ 
gy ? That communists should not 
enter into governments or express 
confidence in governments as a 
junior partner unless the core de¬ 
mands of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat are achieved? 

That other partners in the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat coalition 
may not necessarily be communist 
parties programmatically - mutual- 
ists, Georgists/geoists, sympathis¬ 
ers of no-interest banking (such as 
Islamic banking), moralistic popu¬ 
lists and other groups all united in 
a communitarian populist front, ex¬ 
ercising the dictatorship of the 
proletariat like that first communi¬ 
tarian populist front - aka the Paris 
Commune - did? 

Also implied here is that some of 
these partners might have -‘tough 
on crime’ positions like the Paris 
Commune’s ban on games of 
chance or Chavez’s moralistic ban 
on violent video games, such that, 
for the greatest good for the great¬ 
est number of workers - ie, utility - 
communists should be willing to 
accommodate. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Draft comments 

Thank you for publishing the CPGB’s 
Draft programme (supplement, Feb¬ 
ruary 11). It is an interesting document 
and I am glad members welcome com¬ 
ments, suggestions and criticisms. 

The draft mentions education as 
being “of crucial importance for 
youth” (3.12, ‘Youth’). This is true. 
It is also true that education is im¬ 
portant for old people. A capitalist 
division of labour excludes most 
workers - young and old - from the 
opportunity to “develop them¬ 
selves and their intellectual and 
critical abilities” (3.12). I was there¬ 
fore disappointed that the draft did 
not include a separate section on 
education comparing what a social¬ 
ist system could achieve once the 
limits on teaching and learning 
within a declining capitalism has 
been superseded. 

Moreover, the draft rules state 
that members “have a right and a 
duty to study Marxism” (article 4). 
I am glad the draft mentions Marx¬ 
ism, as I guess that people think¬ 
ing of joining the group will have 
an unclear notion of what this is. I 
reckon that a section describing the 
social scientific nature of Marxism 
and how it relates to developing 
“the Party’s political positions” will 
be helpful. This will be essential to 
the group’s progress if activists 
attracted to it have religious, secu¬ 
lar, humanist, empiricist, anarchist 
or social democratic intellectual 
and political backgrounds. 

Conversely, the draft ignores 
the leadership’s “duty” or respon¬ 
sibility to plan for and organise a 
Marxist education for members. 
The draft membership articles do 
not expect “party life” to include 
an ongoing participation in teach¬ 
ing and learning from classics 
such as Capital (and other texts 
outlining Marx’s political econo¬ 
my and philosophy). Without such 
a commitment, I cannot see how 
the CPGB has the potential to be¬ 
come a Marxist party. 

This potential requires members 
to be developing themselves as 
intellectuals as well as activists. 
It is therefore important, given the 
history of the CPGB, that new 
members do not confuse Marxism 
with Stalinism. A section explain¬ 
ing the nature of Stalinism and its 
hostility to Marxism would there¬ 
fore be welcome. 


Furthermore, the draft raises the 
issue of the nature, success and 
failure of Marxist programmes in 
the past. I understand that the 
CPGB models the draft on the dis¬ 
tinction between minimum and 
maximum demands made in the 
Erfurt programme. There is an edu¬ 
cational task here which requires re¬ 
search into the reasons for this 
choice. For example, I am not clear 
why the Erfurt programme is a su¬ 
perior model to that of the Commu¬ 
nist manifesto or Trotsky’s more 
recent Transitional programme. 

I agree with the draft when it 
states that “the struggle for so¬ 
cialism in Britain is subordinated 
to the struggle for world revolu¬ 
tion” (6.2. ‘The CPGB is interna¬ 
tionalist’). I suggest therefore that 
members continue the process of 
redrafting the programme in order 
to engage the forces for revolution 
worldwide in the struggle for so¬ 
cialism. They could facilitate this 
by having the present draft trans¬ 
lated into other languages. 

Members could target Marxist 
groups and individuals worldwide 
with whom they have (or hope to 
establish) friendly contacts. This 
would entail eliciting further com¬ 
ments, suggestions and criticisms. 
The process of addressing issues 
arising from redrafting which re¬ 
quire further research, study, de¬ 
bate and discussion has the poten¬ 
tial to form part of a campaign not 
only for a Marxist party here, but 
also for a Marxist international. 

The draft contains many ideas 
and practical demands that can mo¬ 
bilise people theoretically and prac¬ 
tically. It would, however, be a bet¬ 
ter document if members had given 
more thought on how to use it to 
organise globally. 

Paul B Smith 
email 

Dictatorial 

Pete McLaren calls for “all repre¬ 
sentatives elected by proportion¬ 
al representation and subject to re¬ 
call” (Letters, February 11). Your 
Draft programme twice calls for 
PR (sections 3.1.1 and 4.2) and for 
delegates to be “recallable at any 
time” (4.2). 

Can someone please say how PR 
and recallable MPs/delegates are 
mutually compatible? By its very 
nature, PR entails election of some 
representatives by a minority - 
unless it isn’t at all proportional, 
as with Labour’s alternative vote 
proposal (with one MP elected per 
constituency receiving over 50% 
after transfers). 

Unless you recorded who voted 
which way (which means the end of 
a secret ballot), those who didn’t 
support a representative in the first 
place would be able to remove him/ 
her, and the resulting by-election 
couldn’t be held by PR. 

I have previously suggested that 
the entire government should in¬ 
stead be subject to recall, allowing 
a new general election to be trig¬ 
gered by a petition of some propor¬ 
tion of the electorate. Surely this is 
better, and with annual elections the 
need for recallable MPs would be 
reduced anyway. 

I am disturbed by the point that 
“All parties which accept the laws 
of the new revolutionary order as 
binding will be free to operate” (4.2). 

This reminds me of the banning 
of other parties by the Bolsheviks 
in Russia, and the resulting Stalin¬ 
ist dictatorship. Surely we should 
have confidence in the population 
after a revolution has taken place 
to put our programme to the test 
and win majority support. If we 
cannot win majority support, the 


revolution would be doomed any¬ 
way, and dictatorial methods to 
maintain the socialist state would 
not result in the sort of society that 
I would like to see! 

Do other Marxist parties/organi¬ 
sations have similar (but hidden) 
programmes? 

Congratulations to the CPGB 
for bringing these issues out into 
the open. 

Steve Wallis 

email 

Not serious 

There are nine lines of platitudes 
with regard to the Labour Party in 
the entire Draft programme. And the 
assertion that “Objective condi¬ 
tions in Britain require the workers 
of all nationalities to organise in a 
single Communist Party” is simply 
not a serious analysis. 

Walter Held 
email 

Class reality 

Eddie Ford’s article about recent 
surveys on class and equality was 
an excellent analysis and critique 
of the interpretation of them by 
The Daily Telegraph (‘Us and 
them Britain’, February 4). It does, 
however, neglect a key area that 
communists need to challenge in 
bourgeois society, and that is the 
definition of class. 

In most discussions about class 
in the papers, on TV and in the pub, 
it is understood mainly as a social 
and cultural marker - relating to the 
status and nature of a person’s job, 
cultural preferences and so on. In 
simplistic terms this often comes 
down to: blue collar = working class, 
white collar = middle class, hunting 
outfit = upper class. 

This definition ignores the eco¬ 
nomic reality of class and masks 
the class interests of people. To il¬ 
lustrate this point, consider a 
plumber who employs one or two 
people and a salaried civil engineer 
who works for a large consultan¬ 
cy firm, both of the same age and 
background. Using the above def¬ 
inition (and admittedly some in¬ 
grained prejudice), most people 
would consider the plumber work¬ 
ing class and the civil engineer 
middle class. 

However, when you examine the 
economic relations the situation 
is reversed. The plumber owns 
and controls the means of pro¬ 
duction in the form of his tools, 
van, materials, etc, but still needs 
to work personally to secure 
enough to live on. The plumber is 
in fact middle class or petty bour¬ 
geois (the fact he needs to work 
himself means he isn’t a capital¬ 
ist). The civil engineer has no 
control over the means of produc¬ 
tion, being reliant on her employ¬ 
er for the provision of a compu¬ 
ter, specialist software and design 
standards; she is reliant on sell¬ 
ing her labour-power to secure 
her means of subsistence. The 
civil engineer is working class. 

It is by using such a definition 
that it is possible to declare a 
‘classless society’ or that ‘We’re 
all middle class now.’ And by mak¬ 
ing such declarations the antago¬ 
nism between the vast majority of 
people, the working class, and the 
minority, the capitalist class, is 
glossed over. The intention is to 
create a myth that you are middle 
class and therefore have an inter¬ 
est in the system and ‘UK pic’. 

At the same time this minimises 
the perceived size of the working 
class, class-consciousness and 
the power that derives from it. 

Communists need to argue for 
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the definition of class on an eco¬ 
nomic basis, or at the very least 
make clear the difference between 
economic and socio-economic 
class. This argument needs to be 
won not only in wider society, but 
also within the left to avoid a nar¬ 
row focus on ‘traditional’ working 
class sectors, such as manufactur¬ 
ing. Without a proper understand¬ 
ing and definition of class, com¬ 
munists not only fail to grasp the 
objective relations of society, but 
also effectively ignore a large sec¬ 
tion of the working class. 

David Brown 
York 

Rare commodity 

My previous letter to the Weekly 
Worker (January 28) was given the 
caption “Oil-track mind” - a pun on 
‘one-track mind’, no doubt. Yet in 
a recent report by the Industry 
Task Force on Peak Oil and Ener¬ 
gy Security, titled The oil crunch: 
a wake-up call for the UK econo¬ 
my, one contributor - a certain Dr 
Robert Falkner - had this to say: 

“For the UK ‘peak oil’ is no long¬ 
er a theoretical debate. Ever since 
oil production in the North Sea 
started to decline just over a dec¬ 
ade ago, the prospect of continu¬ 
ously dwindling petroleum re¬ 
serves has become part of the 
country’s new economic reality. 
As the UK is becoming more de¬ 
pendent on energy imports, the pa¬ 
rameters of energy policy are shift¬ 
ing. Peak oil has emerged from the 
fringes of political and economic 
debate, and security of energy 
supply has risen to the top of the 
political agenda. Will the next gov¬ 
ernment face up to this reality?” 

Since World War II, annual 
increases in oil supplies have been 
the foundation of economic 
growth. Now this is all set to go 
into reverse. 

Marx, Engels, Plekhanov, Lenin, 
Stalin, Trotsky or Mao never had 
to face the problems associated 
with the peaking of global oil pro¬ 
duction, followed by an annual 
decline thereafter. The dogmatic 
version of ‘Marxism’ followed by 
the left in general serves as a 
blindfold, precluding them from 
facing up to this new reality, and 
drawing up new programmes and 
strategies based on the new 
energy situation. 

This is strange, because some 
form of socialism, which shuns pro¬ 
duction for profit - ie, the consumer 


L ast week I appealed to readers 
to help us keep producing the 
supplements that have been ap¬ 
pearing in recent Weekly Workers 
(printed on that fetching pink 
paper). 

Sure enough, comrade HF an¬ 
swered our call with a tremen¬ 
dous £50 donation, with the note: 
“Well done for publishing your 
programme - it’s a serious docu¬ 
ment that calls for serious consid¬ 
eration.” And it has already pro¬ 
duced some initial thoughts (see 
Letters, p2). 

We are grateful, comrade, as we 
are to KL (£25), FT (£20) and SR 
(£10) for their cheques. We also 
received £122 in standing orders 
this week - the largest part com¬ 
ing in the shape of MM’s regular 
£70 gift. But - and here’s my per¬ 
ennial complaint - only one £5 


society - seems to be the best way 
to mitigate the difficulties we are 
soon to encounter resulting from 
these unprecedented world energy 
constraints. Not only capitalism, but 
socialism will need energy to exist. 
Even the most myopic should be 
able to see that energy is the cen¬ 
tral issue in any debate about the fu¬ 
ture society. Call it “oil-track mind” 
if you wish; I prefer to call it re- 
source-base thinking: a rare com¬ 
modity on the left amongst those 
who do not have to face reality yet. 
Tony Clark 
London 

Three-year ban 

Unison has continued its witch¬ 
hunt by banning Alan Docherty, 
Darlington branch secretary, for 
three years from office. His crime 
was defending himself from attack 
from Unison northern region’s lead¬ 
ership for his involvement in the 
National Shop Stewards Network 
as its Tees Valley secretary. 

This has occurred when Alan 
is coordinating the campaign to 
resist swingeing cuts from his 
employer, Darlington borough 
council, that intend to slash 
non-education budgets by 25% 
over the next three years and im¬ 
mediately reduce the wages of 
low-paid, mainly women work¬ 
ers in caring, leisure and cater¬ 
ing jobs by up to 10%, by abol¬ 
ishing premium payments. Alan 
asked that his disciplinary be 
postponed until after the cur¬ 
rent anti-cuts campaign, but his 
request was ignored. 

Despite this, the branch has 
waged an active campaign in the 
media and encouraged members to 
attend consultation meetings en 
masse, to make their views known 
to the council. This has had some 
limited success so far - particular¬ 
ly a victory saving the Early Years 
Inclusion Service, with its 11 jobs, 
which gives support to disabled 
children ages three to five to help 
them into nursery schools, which 
the council had planned to axe in 
its entirety. 

On Tuesday February 16 over a 
hundred members turned out to a 
lively demonstration to lobby the 
Labour cabinet to drop their plans 
to cut pay. This rally, addressed 
by Unison NEC member Hannah 
Walter and trades council secre¬ 
tary Pat Buttle, was so successful 
that the leaders of the Labour 
group came out of the town hall to 


donation was received via our 
website, despite the fact that no 
less than 15,618 people read us 
on line last week. 

All of them are very welcome 
visitors. But I just wish a few 
more of them would remember - 
in the words of my old dad - it 
costs money! 

Altogether I received £232 over 
the last seven days, which means 
I have a total of £603 towards our 
monthly target of £1,250. But there 
are only 10 days to go and we must 
more than double that. Please do 
your bit and help us produce those 
supplements • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


enter into a dialogue with the pro¬ 
testers. Both Hannah and Pat also 
criticised the Unison leadership 
for its attack on Alan and praised 
him as a committed activist. 

The complaint that has led to 
Unison’s sentence to ban Alan 
from office arises from a year ago 
when Alan stood for the national 
executive as a Reclaim Our Union 
candidate against incumbent Paul 
Thompson. It was Paul Thomp¬ 
son who made the complaint 
against him, after Alan rang him 
to ask why he was proposing a 
motion through Durham county 
branch seeking punitive action 
against officers and members of 
the Shop Stewards Network, who 
he claimed were bringing Unison 
into disrepute. Alan then circulated 
the motion to those implicated. 

This motion was backed unani¬ 
mously as a statement by Unison’s 
northern regional committee. No 
further discussion on this state¬ 
ment was allowed within the union 
on the basis that it contravened 
confidentiality under disciplinary 
procedures. An NEC disciplinary 
committee upheld the view that 
Alan broke several rules associat¬ 
ed with democratic procedures, 
had brought the union into disre¬ 
pute and hence should be removed 
from office. 

What type of union puts its ca¬ 
reer-seeking leaders above its mem¬ 
bership? Alan intends to fight this 
decision. 

Demand Unison stops the witch¬ 
hunts. Protest to Dave Prentis, gen¬ 
eral secretary, Unison, 1 Mabledon 
Pace, London, WC1H 9AJ. 

John Carter 

email 

No cuts 

Students at the University of Sus¬ 
sex in Brighton last week ex¬ 
pressed their anger at proposed 
job and budget cuts by organising 
a series of demonstrations, culmi¬ 
nating in a 24-hour occupation of 
a large conference suite on cam¬ 
pus. This was led by a student 
campaign called Stop the Cuts, 
formed in opposition to the uni¬ 
versity’s plan to slash £3 million 
from this year’s budget, and £5 
million next year. 

The occupation began on Mon¬ 
day February 8, after a demonstra¬ 
tion of around 200 students on cam¬ 
pus marched and took the suite, 
with around 70 staying there over¬ 
night. The university responded by 
placing security guards on all en¬ 
trances to the building, refusing 
access to everyone, and locking 
many of the doors. At one point 
even access to toilets was denied. 
The police were called, but left after 
discovering that the conference 
suite had not been damaged. 

A second demonstration was 
called on the Tuesday morning, 
and three hours later another 
200 students arrived and again 
stormed passed security, chant¬ 
ing in support of the campaign. 
There was a militant atmosphere 
amongst the crowd, with strong 
backing for the proposed strike by 
the University and College Un¬ 
ion, with students collecting for 
their strike fund. 

The occupation came to an end at 
7pm on Tuesday, with a group of a 
hundred students turning up to ap¬ 
plaud those leaving. Messages of 
solidarity were coming in from groups 
on other campuses, as well as from 
organisations in and around the 
Brighton area. 

More action is promised in sup¬ 
port of the UCU’s ballot for a strike, 
which began on Friday February 12. 
For more information visit http:// 
defendsussex.wordpress.com. 
Anthony Rose 
Sussex 


Fighting fund 

It costs money 


Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings. Study topic, plus weekly political report 
from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07950 416922 for details. 
February 21: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Marx’s ecology in historical 
perspective’. 

February 28: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Marx’s theory of metabolic rift: 
classical foundations for environmental sociology’. 

Thursday March 4, 7.30pm: Discussion, ‘Claude Levi-Strauss and the 
human revolution’, venue to be confinned. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism series, 
Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell Square tube). 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester student 
union, Oxford Road, Manchester Ml3. 
www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 07730 682193; 
sheffield@communiststu dents. org .uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays, Spring term, 6.15-9pm: Evening course, ‘An intensive study 
of mythology’, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London 
NW1 (Camden Town tube). 

February 23: Diana Fabionova, ‘The moon inside you’ (short film 
plus discussion). 

March 2: Chris Knight, ‘Native America (Arapaho): the wives of the 
sun and moon’. 

March 9: Chris Knight, ‘Native America (Tucuna): The hunter 
Monmaneki and his wives’. 

March 16: Chris Knight, ‘Aboriginal Australia: the two sisters and the 
rainbow snake’. 

March 23: Camilla Power, ‘First gender, wrong sex (gender and African 
hunter-gatherers)’. 

Right to Work report-hack 

Liverpool: Thursday February 25, 7pm, Institute Room, Friends 
Meeting House, School Lane, LI. 
righttoworkconference@gmail.com. 

Music for Iran 

Friday February 19, 7pm: Solidarity gig, Ryan’s Bar, Church Street, 

Stoke Newington, London N16. £5 (£10 concessions). With Zombie 
Met Girl, Egg Timer, Boredom Riots and Techno Sapien. 

Organised by Hands Off the People of Iran: www.hopoi.org. 

Troops out of Afghanistan 

Friday February 19, 6pm: Protest against foreign secretary David 
Miliband, St Paul’s church, Hammersmith Broadway, London W6. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 020 7801 2768; 
office@stopwar.org.uk. 

Women’s liberation and Marxism 

Wednesday February 24, 7.30pm: Public meeting, room T101, SOAS 
language centre, 22 Russell Square, London WC1. Speakers: Mary 
Partington (Feminist Fightback and LRC, personal capacity), Finn 
Mackay (London Feminist Network) and a speaker from Communist 
Students). 

Organised by SOAS Communist Students: 
www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Remembering the past, rethinking the future 

Saturday February 27, 12 noon: Critique seminar, London School of 
Economics, Columbia House, room B212, second floor, comer of 
Aldwych and Houghton Street, London WC2. Speakers: Mick Cox, 
Hillel Ticktin. Followed by celebrations for publication of issue 50. 
Organised by Critique: critique@eng.gla.ac.uk. 

The left in Palestine 

Saturday February 27, 9.30am to 6pm, Sunday February 28, 1 lam to 
6pm: Weekend conference, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London Brunei Gallery, Thornhaugh Street, London WC 1. Speakers 
include John Rose, Ilan Pappe, Leila Khaled, Jamil Hilal, Jamal Juma, 
Moshe Machover, Gilbert Achcar, Muhammad Jaradat. £30 (£20 
concessions, £40 organisations), including lunch and refreshments. 
Seats are limited - book in advance. 

Organised by SOAS Palestine Society: www.soaspalsoc.org. 

Long march back 

Saturday March 6 2010, 11.30 am: Conference to commemorate end of 
1984-85 miners’ strike, Bridge Hotel, Castle Garth, Newcastle Upon 
Tyne. With Bob Crow, NUM speakers, and David Douglass (author of 
Ghost dancers). With workers’ book fair and evening social. 

Organised by David Douglass in conjunction with NUM and IWW, 
with support of Berwick Trades Council and local union branches. 
djdouglass@hotmail.co.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 

If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SWP 


Left Platform 
throws in the towel 

Following the departure of John Rees, Lindsey German and all their supporters from the Socialist Workers 
Party, lessons must be learnt, says Peter Manson 


T he collective resignation letter 
of John Rees, Chris Nineham 
and other Left Platform 
members on February 16 came as no 
surprise to watchers of internal events 
at PO box 42184. 

Lindsey German solemnly told the 
Socialist Workers Party’s annual 
conference in January that the LP 
would dissolve. That she accepted 
the result of the debates, votes and 
elections. That she and her com¬ 
rades would remain loyal members. 
Despite those promises, it is now 
clear that LP leader John Rees was 
looking for a quick exit strategy fol¬ 
lowing his faction’s hammering - 
LP’s perspectives document re¬ 
ceived a humiliating 17 votes from 
around 500 delegates. 

Comrade German had managed to 
squeeze onto the 50-strong national 
committee in 49th place. In contrast 
comrade Rees did not even dare 
stand. Whereas comrade German re¬ 
tains a certain popularity amongst 
the SWP’s rank and file, as shown by 
the 124 votes she gained, Rees is 
widely and actively disliked because 
of his perceived arrogance - a factor 
which makes him an easy scapegoat 
for the Respect disaster. 

Members of a principled faction, 
confident that the truth was on their 
side and that they would eventual¬ 
ly be proved correct, would have 
stayed and fought. After all, differ¬ 
ences between the SWP’s central 
committee and the LP were always 
those of nuance - certainly not a 
splitting matter. However, comrades 
Rees and German had no stomach 
for continuing their derisory inter¬ 
nal campaign. Instead they walked 
and gave the leadership of Martin 
Smith and Alex Callinicos the easi¬ 
est of victories. 

The CC was not exactly keen to 
make its peace with the Reesites. In 
fact, just after conference was the 
ideal time to launch another provo¬ 
cation against the LP. Having gerry¬ 
mandered the SWP’s conference, and 
following what it regarded as a suc¬ 
cessful Right to Work talking shop 
last month, the CC calculated that its 
largely passive membership would 
be unlikely to overly object to anoth¬ 
er bureaucratic move to oust the 
demoralised LP opposition. 

First it targeted the Left Platform 
in the North East, demanding, on 
February 3, that Tony Dowling step 
down from his position as Tyneside 
secretary of the National Shop Stew¬ 
ards Network for allegedly bureau¬ 
cratic behaviour. Comrade Dowling 
immediately resigned from the SWP 
and was followed straightaway by 
10 of his local comrades. An easy 
round for the CC. 

What happened next was even 
more unexacting for the leadership. 
Comrades Dowling and Alex Snow¬ 
don, an LP comrade expelled for email 
‘thought crime’ prior to the January 
conference, organised a Stop the 
War Coalition meeting in Newcastle. 
Not unnaturally, they invited Lind¬ 
sey German to speak. The CC con¬ 


sidered this intolerable, a provoca¬ 
tion. In the pub afterwards there 
might be a factional get-together - 
and we can’t have that, can we? 

National secretary Martin Smith 
emailed comrade German ‘request¬ 
ing’ her not go to. Asking her to 
“meet with members of the CC at the 
earliest possible opportunity” - pre¬ 
vious victims of the SWP’s disci¬ 
plinary steamroller will recognise 
the method. Incredibly, however, 
that was enough for comrade Ger¬ 
man to give up on her 37 years of 
membership. The only surprise is 
that it took another six days for the 
remaining 42 LP comrades to follow 
her - perhaps comrade Rees had a 
bit of difficulty getting hold of one 
or two of them. 

It was remarkably quick and sim¬ 
ple from the CC viewpoint. A couple 
of minor bureaucratic jabs and it was 
all over - the entire Left Platform 
gone in less than a fortnight. 

Comrade German tries to justify 
herself in her open letter, ‘Why I re¬ 
signed from the SWP’. As is the 
way nowadays, it is readily availa¬ 
ble on the internet. She writes: “I 
have always been clear that if po¬ 
litical differences between myself 
and the leadership brought about 
a conflict like this, I would resign 
rather than being expelled from an 
organisation which I have helped 
to build for more than 37 years, for 
most of which time I was part of the 
leadership.” 

But why did you make that clear, 
Lindsey? Is it a point of principle for 
people subject to a little bit of bu¬ 
reaucratic bullying to instantly sur¬ 
render rather than attempt to defend 
their record and go onto the offen¬ 
sive? Is it because you had done so 
much to produce that bullying re¬ 
gime that was now turning on you 
that you could not contemplate any 
other course? 

Normal to split 

Alex Snowdon attempts to dodge 
such arguments in his blog: “Almost 
all the major figures in the revolution¬ 
ary Marxist tradition ... have been 
members of factions at some time; all 
of them have also split from organi¬ 
sations. It is just silly to have a hys¬ 
terical reaction to such things, as if it 
is treachery or some awful sin. In 
most countries, at most times, it is 
the norm (not the exception) on the 
revolutionary left ... 

“When there are substantial differ¬ 
ences - which we definitely have now 
- it is reasonable for someone to take 
the step Lindsey has taken. This is 
especially true when the internal cul¬ 
ture has corroded so badly” (http:// 
luna 17 activist.blogspot.com). 

Unfortunately he is right - it has 
been “the norm (not the exception) 
on the revolutionary left” for com¬ 
rades who are members of confes¬ 
sional sects to split at the drop of a 
hat. He is also correct to point out 
that this is usually connected with 
the internal regime operated by 
these groups. However, comrade 


Snowdon seems some way from the 
realisation that it is the “internal 
culture” of bureaucratic centralism 
- where minorities are publicly 
gagged, prevented from coming to¬ 
gether to fight for change and as a 
consequence cannot hope to be¬ 
come the majority - that understand¬ 
ably leads them to the conclusion 
that they have no alternative. In oth¬ 
er words, the “internal culture” that 
the SWP has always operated. 

What about the issue over which 
comrade German had a difference 
with the CC - whether or not she 
should address an STWC meeting? 
She says: “For the convenor of 
Stop the War to be stopped from 

It has been 
“the norm (not 
the exception) 
on the 

revolutionary 
left” for 
comrades who 
are members of 
confessional 
sects to split at 
the drop of a hat 

speaking at a STW meeting by the 
party leadership would not be un¬ 
derstood or agreed in the wider 
movement and I thought it would 
damage the SWP in the movement 
locally and nationally.” 

Let us leave aside the comrade’s 
concern not to “damage the SWP in 
the movement” - the widely-publi¬ 
cised resignation of that organisa¬ 
tion’s only public figure would not do 
that, would it? But why not rebel 
against the ‘request’ to pull out of 
this particular meeting? The reasons 
given by the leadership for wanting 
her to do so were totally spurious. 
From there it should have been pos¬ 
sible to move to a generalised coun¬ 
teroffensive. 

Comrade German makes a number 
of other points which hardly justify 
her resignation either. She says of 
Respect: “Its failure meant that hon¬ 
est accounting on this question was 
impossible, drowned in a frenzy of 
personal abuse against John Rees for 
decisions which had been taken col¬ 
lectively.” Not true. There could have 
been an honest accounting for the 
Respect debacle. However, it is true 
that the entire leadership, including 
comrades Smith and Callinicos, vot¬ 
ed for and publicly supported the Re¬ 
spect turn and, as far as I know, went 
along with comrade Rees over the 
falling-out with George Galloway 
and subsequent split, which the 
SWP cynically provoked. 

It is true that comrade Rees must 
bear prime responsibility. He was the 
main driver of this disastrous embrace 


of classic popular frontism. But the 
rest of the CC should surely take their 
part of the blame for failing to oppose 
such dreadful opportunism. Equally 
to the point, neither side has made 
any meaningful criticism of the Re¬ 
spect turn - forming a joint party with 
the Muslim Association of Britain, 
George Galloway, Yvonne Ridley and 
a layer of Muslim businessmen. 

Comrade German writes: “The sec¬ 
ond issue is the internal regime, 
which has deteriorated. There have 
been more expulsions and ‘offers you 
can’t refuse’ in the past year than at 
any time since the 1970s. Any nation¬ 
al meeting now seems to be open sea¬ 
son for personal attacks on Left Plat¬ 
form members.” 

Whether the regime has “deterio¬ 
rated” I cannot say. But from where 
I am it seems to be dominated by ex¬ 
actly the same bureaucratic culture 
of intolerance that it has exhibited 
from the beginning. Disciplinary 
moves, including expulsion, for 
members who dissent has been a 
perfectly normal feature of the SWP 
- including under the Rees-German 
leadership. The same goes for 
vitriolic attacks on comrades who 
go against the leadership - John 
Molyneux has been making this 
point for some years. 

It is also tempting to say, ‘What 
else is new?’ in response to comrade 
German’s next point: "... I have felt 
politically curtailed in recent months: 
all LP members who submitted jour¬ 
nal articles had them rejected; none 
of us are ever commissioned to write 
reviews or articles in publications; I 
was not asked to speak at the wom¬ 
en’s school, despite having written 
and spoken more on theoretical ques¬ 
tions on women than anyone else in 
the party.” 

Comrade German really ought to 
look back over her 37 years of mem¬ 
bership, most of which on the lead¬ 
ership, and try to weigh up honestly 
which of the above practices are a 
real departure from what went on 
when comrades Tony Cliff and John 
Rees were at the helm. Not very 
many, I would have thought. 

Desperate stuff 

The document entitled ‘Why we are 
resigning from SWP: an open letter’ 
signed by 42 LP comrades (apart from 
John Rees and former CC member 
Chris Nineham, they include STWC 
worker Elaine Graham-Leigh, the al¬ 
ready suspended James Meadway 
and Adrian Cousins of Counterfire 
website fame) makes similar points. 

Apparently “the events of recent 
weeks leave us with little choice” but 
to quit - although the 42 also cite the 
CC’s “request” to comrade German 
not to speak in Newcastle as the “im¬ 
mediate reason”. 

But they also make more than com¬ 
rade German of the current CC’s al¬ 
leged turn away from the “open, non¬ 
sectarian approach to joint work with 
others on the left and a systematic 
commitment to building the move¬ 
ments” which they claim was the main 


feature of the Rees regime: “The SWP 
leadership has abandoned this ap¬ 
proach. The task of building broad, 
political opposition in every area to 
the disasters created by neoliberalism 
and war is now subordinated to short¬ 
term party-building. 

“The most glaring mistake has 
been the SWP’s refusal to engage 
with others in shaping a broad left 
response to the recession ... Even 
valuable recent initiatives, like the 
Right to Work campaign, have mini¬ 
mised the involvement of Labour 
MPs, union leaders and others who 
have the capability to mobilise be¬ 
yond the traditional left.” 

To be honest, this is pretty des¬ 
perate stuff. RTW does not involve 
sufficient Labour MPs and union 
leaders? And apparently the current 
“authoritarian internal regime” has 
developed “as a result of this 
change in direction” (my emphasis). 
Surely the development of an “au¬ 
thoritarian internal regime” must 
have a cause more profound than a 
switch of emphasis (if there has 
been one) in relation to so-called 
‘united fronts’. A more likely candi¬ 
date for the SWP’s stifling culture 
is its combination of confessional 
sectarianism and programmeless 
opportunism - whereby the leader¬ 
ship is free to expel dissidents on the 
narrowest of grounds and at the 
same time pursue any quick-fix ma¬ 
noeuvre it chooses. 

Opportunism certainly thrives in 
the absence of accountability (includ¬ 
ing to a programme) and a member¬ 
ship which can freely and openly crit¬ 
icise. In that sense both the Cliff and 
the Rees regimes were “authoritarian” 
too (in this context, the statement that 
“The use of disciplinary methods to 
‘win’ arguments is completely foreign 
to the traditions of the SWP and 
should have no place in the socialist 
movement” really made me laugh). 

What will comrades Rees and Ger¬ 
man do now? Well, after his Time¬ 
line series on political history, I hear 
the Islam Channel has commis¬ 
sioned a follow-up from comrade 
Rees. Both he and comrade German 
have the occasional TV and radio 
appearance to their credit and are 
clearly eyeing the possibility of be¬ 
coming media personalities. 

Of course, Left Platform comrades are 
adamant that “we will, of course, remain 
active socialists and revolutionaries.” 
They even declare themselves still 
“convinced of the need for revolution¬ 
ary socialist organisation”. 

But how do they intend to put that 
into practice? By forming yet another 
sect? It hardly seems likely. The sad 
truth is that, despite the name of their 
faction, the whole trajectory of com¬ 
rades Rees and German has been to 
movementism. 

Despite that, because they, and their 
Left Platform comrades, pledge them¬ 
selves to building a “revolutionary 
socialist organisation” we shall hold 
out the hand of friendship, as we do to 
all who say they are committed to left 
unity • 
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Debating with left nationalists 



D espite its small size, the Repub¬ 
lican Socialist Convention 
Convention on Saturday 
February 13 raised a number of issues 
that are vital to the future of the left. 

About 25 socialists gathered in 
London’s South Bank University in an 
event organised by Steve Freeman of 
the Revolutionary Democratic Group 
- a follow-up to a similar convention 
in Edinburgh in November 2008. Rep¬ 
resentatives from the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party, the Green Party and Hands 
Off the People of Iran spoke from the 
top table. Apologies were received 
from the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, Rob Griffiths of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Britain, John McDonnell 
and Bob Crow. 

The narrower range of speakers had 
its advantages. If all those advertised 
had turned up, precious little time 
would have been left for contributions 
from the floor. As it was, time was still 
constrained, as the meeting sought to 
cover three sessions in succession. 

The serious disadvantage was the 
failure to bring together all the politi¬ 
cal forces that the pre-convention lit¬ 
erature had promised. The presence 
of SPEW and Colin Fox, co-convenor 
of the SSP, would probably have been 
the first time leading figures of these 
two political groups had met in the 
same political meeting since their ac¬ 
rimonious split in Scotland over the 
Tommy Sheridan libel case in 2006. 
Alas, it was not to be. Quite possibly 
SPEW deliberately avoided a poten¬ 
tially embarrassing meeting. 

The first session on republicanism 
and the crisis of democracy saw Peter 
Tatchell of the Green Party propose a 
10-point democratic programme: pro¬ 
portional representation; a written 
constitution and bill of rights; aboli¬ 
tion of the monarchy and an elected 
president; a fully elected senate; the 
right to recall MPs; abolition of the 
royal prerogative; strengthening the 
powers of select committees; aboli¬ 
tion of unelected quangos; a federal 
Britain; and greater power for back¬ 
bench MPs to introduce legislation. 

Comrade Tatchell was not able to 
stay for much of the subsequent de¬ 
bate, given the three further meetings 
he was committed to on the day. Toby 
Abse, speaking from the floor, did 
raise the apparent contradiction be¬ 
tween the demand for PR and that for 
the right of recall and asked about the 
alternative vote on which Gordon 
Brown is promising a referendum in a 
blatant pre-election (and possible pre- 
hung-parliament) manoeuvre. Com¬ 
rade Tatchell did not tackle the PR- 
recall contradiction, but observed that 
the alternative vote was probably less 
proportional than the current first- 
past-the-post system. 

The CPGB Draft programme pro¬ 
posed by the Provisional Central Com¬ 
mittee also leaves this contradiction 
unresolved. Section 4.2 on ‘The work¬ 
ing class constitution’ proposes both 
measures, but does not explain why 
the majority of the electorate should 
not simply eject any representative 
elected under PR on a minority of the 
votes ( Weekly Worker February 11). 
No doubt this issue will be explored 
in the debate on the Draft pro¬ 
gramme. While it is understandable 
that small left parties challenging the 
monopoly of working class represen¬ 
tation exercised by the Labour Party 
should back PR, it does not seem ob¬ 
vious to me that this electoral system 
ensures the most direct and account¬ 
able form of political representation. 

In the same session Colin Fox 
spoke on the importance of republi¬ 
canism, characterising the monarchy 
not as a “benign institution”, as many 


even on the left maintain, but as a “la¬ 
tent” one that could be deployed by 
the ruling class in a political crisis. 

He thought comrade Tatchell’s pro¬ 
gramme did not really pose a suffi¬ 
ciently stark challenge to capitalism. 
The British state, if it thought it advan¬ 
tageous, could accept a republic, an 
elected second chamber (even the 
Conservatives were proposing that) 
or PR - in the same way they had learnt 
to live with universal suffrage. The 
problem is that power is not located 
in parliament, but in unelected board- 
rooms, he said. 

What was important was who you 
elected. Comrade Fox had been 
shocked to learn of the behaviour of 
left Labour MP Harry Cohen over his 
expenses. Comrade Fox had lived in a 
nearby constituency in London and 
had previously regarded him as a 
good socialist - indeed he was one of 
the few Labour candidates to receive 
the endorsement of the Weekly Work¬ 
er in the 2005 general election. What 
the expenses scandal revealed was 
the extent to which the ruling class 
could corrupt socialists. Holding 
workers’ representatives to the prin¬ 
ciple of the worker’s wage was crucial. 

In a contribution from the floor I 
emphasised the importance of demo¬ 
cratic issues. Democratic demands 
were a way of moving beyond purely 
trade union politics to challenge the 
way that the British ruling class ruled. 
Socialists should demand a single 
chamber of recallable representatives 
subject to frequent election. There 
was no need for a president or a sen¬ 
ate. A US-style system of checks and 
balances was explicitly designed to 
thwart the popular will. 

Also of immediate importance was 
the requirement to tackle the bour¬ 
geois state’s monopoly of arms. It 
was common sense for 19th century 
republicans to oppose standing ar¬ 
mies and call for popular militias. No 
serious programme of genuine de¬ 
mocracy in the 21st century should 
omit this demand. 

The first session concluded with a 
discussion by Mehdi Kia, co-editor of 
Middle East Left Forum and member 
of Hopi, of the situation in Iran. He high¬ 


lighted the secular character of many 
of the protests against the regime. In 
1979 the key programmatic slogan had 
been ‘Independence, freedom, Islamic 
republic’. Increasingly popular today 
were the slogans ‘Independence, free¬ 
dom, Iranian republic’ and ‘Islam is our 
religion, not our state’. 

Joseph Healey of the Green Left 
reminded the meeting of the appalling 
decisions taken by the Stop the War 
Coalition at its last two conferences 
to deny membership to Hopi. The 
young Iranian put up to oppose Hopi 
membership had told us to “go to Iran 
to protest against the regime”. 

Nationalism 

The second session dealt with the 
national question. Comrade Free¬ 
man asked whether there was a na¬ 
tional question in England. He sug¬ 
gested that confusion between 
British and English identity had be¬ 
come more acute over the last 20 
years, as evidenced by the union 
jack giving way to the flag of St 
George at football matches. The Brit¬ 
ish nation was in decline and we 
were halfway towards a fully-devel¬ 
oped English national question. 

Allan Armstrong of the Republican 
Communist Network and the SSP 
turned to the national question in 
Scotland. He thought Peter Tatchell’s 
rather “abstract” republicanism was 
exactly what was not needed. 

The Scottish National Party had 
shown that it was prepared to play the 
parliamentary game to prove that it did 
not pose a disruptive challenge to the 
corporate status quo. It was now in 
favour of retaining the monarchy - not 
even offering a referendum to the 
Scottish people on the issue. 

A Scottish republic, on the other 
hand, would ditch the monarchy, 
throw out US and British military bas¬ 
es, and reverse the cuts and privati¬ 
sation. The British state would use all 
the resources at its disposal to resist 
the loss of North Sea oil and the Tri¬ 
dent bases. Scottish republicanism 
was a strategy to strike a blow against 
the imperialist UK state, break the link 
with the US and “build international¬ 
ism from below”. 


Toby Abse declared he took a 
“Luxemburgist” position on the na¬ 
tional question. Far from believing 
the break-up of existing national 
states to be progressive, he thought 
the creation of a European state 
would provide better opportunities 
for socialists. 

I said that I did not think it was any 
particular concern of socialists to try 
and resolve the national identity prob¬ 
lems of people living in England one 
way or the other. It was the BNP and 
Conservatives who were trying to 
focus minds on the supposed injus¬ 
tices of the devolution arrangements 
for the English. We should encourage 
a class-based identity that encom¬ 
passed migrants and the working 
class internationally. 

However, in Scotland and Wales 
there clearly was a strong sense of 
national identity and national ques¬ 
tions existed. The demand for a feder¬ 
al republic was the way to relate to the 
question, both in England and in Scot¬ 
land and Wales. 

The English must make clear that 
they had no wish to retain either na¬ 
tion within a broader state against the 
will of their people, but neither would 
they force them to separate. As for 
socialists in Scotland, comrade Arm¬ 
strong’s argument hardly provided a 
ringing endorsement of the case for 
independence, since it would be pre¬ 
cisely the conciliatory SNP that 
would lead moves to split Scotland 
from Britain, making every attempt 
in the process to avoid rocking the 
establishment boat. 

The strongest possible challenge 
to the British state was to be made by 
the working class across Britain - and 
preferably across Europe, raising the 
demand for a European republic. 

David Broder and Chris Ford of 
Commune spoke after me and ex¬ 
pressed support for the RCN’s “inter¬ 
nationalism from below” and the per¬ 
spective of breaking up the UK. 
Comrade Broder did not see why uni¬ 
ty with Europeans was more important 
than, say, with Bolivia, where British 
multinationals were just as involved 
as in many European countries. 

Comrade Ford spoke about the op¬ 


portunities the national question cre¬ 
ated for socialists. The break-up of 
the UK would strike a blow against a 
major imperialist state. For his part, 
comrade Healey thought that the 
break-up of the UK was as inevita¬ 
ble as the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. 

Time was now fast running out and 
in a short reply comrade Armstrong 
commended the arguments of the 
Commune comrades, while telling 
comrade Abse and me that our argu¬ 
ments were typical of the “Brit left”, 
without actually replying to them. 

Colin Fox in the next session on the 
general election set out the classic 
SSP case in support of the party’s in¬ 
dependence strategy. The political 
centre of gravity in Scotland was to 
the left of Labour and the SNP - and 
by implication of England. Even an 
independent bourgeois Scotland 
would not be occupying Afghani¬ 
stan, would not host Trident and 
would not carry out privatisations. 

The social democratic prospects of 
an independent Scotland are open to 
question, to put it mildly. The SNP’s 
“arc of prosperity”, which included 
Ireland and Iceland, is looking dis¬ 
tinctly less prosperous in the wake of 
the financial crash. What is not clear 
at all is how the creation of another 
small nation - even in the light of sub- 
Maoist arguments about breaking up 
imperialist states - helps build the 
unity of the working class. After all, it 
is Britain occupying Iraq, the British 
state seeking to privatise public serv¬ 
ices - even in a devolved Scotland. 
Should not socialists across Britain be 
mounting a concerted challenge? 

True, the SSP did participate in Sat¬ 
urday’s meeting in London, but com¬ 
rades Fox and Armstrong attended as 
representatives of the party’s interna¬ 
tional committee. Treating England as 
a foreign country is bad working class 
politics and fails to recognise the 
reality of the British state. 

Election 

As far as the general election cam¬ 
paign is concerned, Colin Fox is one 
of 10 SSP candidates being fielded in 
Scotland - a figure which entitles it to 
a Scottish election broadcast. Com¬ 
rade Fox is standing in Edinburgh 
South West against Alistair Darling, 
whose Trotskyist and Labour left 
political history he humorously re¬ 
counted in a strong speech. 

Joseph Healey spoke about his 
campaign for the Green Party in Vaux- 
hall. He said that the Green Left fac¬ 
tion was prepared to work with the 
rest of the left. A few weeks before 
he had campaigned for Salma Yaqoob 
in Birmingham. 

So what is the future for the Repub¬ 
lican Socialist Convention? As things 
stand, it does not take forward a 
project of principled left unity in any 
way. ‘Convention’ was a rather gran¬ 
diose title in the circumstances. The 
contributions of Dave Craig and Ste¬ 
ve Freeman in the Weekly Worker and 
Morning Star in the run-up to the 
meeting rather obviously glossed over 
any areas of difference - and still 
failed to get SPEW or CPB along. No 
practical actions were proposed. 

Nevertheless, any forum that gets 
together socialists of different tra¬ 
ditions, in however limited a way, to 
talk about issues that do not usual¬ 
ly form the content of left discus¬ 
sions - and a forum moreover where 
CPGB comrades can criticise the 
halfway house common sense of 
most of the left and the nationalism 
of many of the comrades - is not 
completely without value • 

Nick Rogers 
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According to a new report, society would benefit if the working week was reduced to 21 hours, writes Eddie 
Ford. Unsurprisingly, not eveiyone agrees 


I n the 1950s we were promised that 
the ‘leisure society’ was just 
round the comer. Full of the spirit 
of official optimism, assorted sociol¬ 
ogists, economists, futurologists, etc 
confidently told us that the relentless 
march of technology and progress 
would inevitably lead to a decrease in 
the working day. In particular, there 
would be such an explosion in tech¬ 
nology and productivity that a whole 
new army of revolutionary domestic 
gadgets and appliances would free us 
up to spend vastly more time engag¬ 
ing in relaxing and unstressful activi¬ 
ties (like shopping and watching tele¬ 
vision). There would even be robots 
to do the cleaning for us and maybe 
holidays on the moon. 

Never trust a futurologist. Not only 
did this chrome-plated, automated 
paradise fail to materialise (what a 
surprise); in fact, quite the reverse is 
tme in contemporary reality. We now 
work longer hours than 30 years ago 
in those far-off, seemingly halcyon, 


social democratic days. 

Simultaneously, under the impact of 
the current ‘credit crunch’ and global 
financial crisis, growing numbers of 
people have been made part of the ‘lei- 
surised’ poor - so the official unem¬ 
ployment statistics show that 2.46 
million people (7.8%) in the UK are 
unemployed, while in the United 
States it officially now stands at 14.8 
million (9.7%). Needless to say, very 
few of those cast into the social dust¬ 
bin, especially in the US, feel so joy¬ 
ous about the ‘free’ time they sudden¬ 
ly have at their disposal that they set 
about fulfilling their lifelong desire to 
read the complete works of Marcel 
Proust or master pre-Socratic Greek 
philosophy. Rather they suffer the 
perpetual, pressing misery of how to 
pay the rent/mortgage at the end of 
the month and put food on the table. 

So, yes, a century ago people in the 
UK on average worked more than 50 
hours each week. Of course, relative¬ 
ly few women were in the labour mar¬ 


ket in those days - hence the average 
was essentially a reflection of how 
long men, an actual minority of the 
population, were working. But when 
married women started to stay in the 
labour market, as a norm, the length 
of the average working week fell to 
around 35 hours by the end of the 
1970s - reflecting a combination of 
trade union strength and the growth 
of working part-time - the latter main¬ 
ly involving women who thereby car¬ 
ried a dual burden, being primarily re¬ 
sponsible for domestic labour. 

However, this downward trend in 
working hours came to a screeching 
halt in the 1980s - with the turn to 
Thatcherite fmancialisation and the 
reversal of the social democratic set¬ 
tlement. In a part reflection of this 
major economic-structural shift in UK 
society, there was an increase in the 
type and number of occupations 
where long hours tend to be normal¬ 
ised - most notably, self-employment 
and various managerial and profes¬ 


sional jobs. Indeed, even some of our 
readers may well be personally aware 
that the self-employed - the self-ex¬ 
ploited - often work much longer 
hours, and under far more stressful 
and precarious working conditions, 
than wage labourers. 

Consequently, as sketched above, 
the average working week lengthened 
again in the last decades of the 20th 
century - with two-adult households 
adding six hours a week to their com¬ 
bined paid workload. Therefore, ac¬ 
cording to the office for national sta¬ 
tistics, as of December 2008, full-time 
workers averaged 37 hours a week, 
while part-time workers averaged 15.5 
hours - though this section of the 
workforce are also working longer 
hours than they were in the mid-1990s. 
And, of course, very many of the near¬ 
ly one million who worked part-time 
do so just because they could not 
secure a full-time job. They did so not 
because it suited their economic 
needs or wants, but rather that of their 


employers: ‘flexibility’ indeed - for the 
bosses. As for those working the long¬ 
est hours in the UK, according to an 
independent study into working 
hours commissioned by the depart¬ 
ment for business, innovation and 
skills, these are usually men aged 30- 
49 with children and employed in the 
private sector. 

Naturally, as is always the case with 
statistics - which can sometimes point 
to the truth as well as promoting 
damned lies - averages can disguise 
the total picture. So just over a fifth of 
people in employment (six million or 
20.1%) work more than 45 hours a 
week, a distinctly high proportion by 
European Union standards - even if 
the UK has not quite yet caught up 
with the United States or Japan. The 
Tong hours culture’ now predominant 
in the UK is demonstrated by the fact 
that of those six million workers, four 
million work longer than 48 hours - 
thus violating the European Working 
Time Directive. Even worse, one in 
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every six of them is working over 60 
hours a week - compared to just one 
in eight in 2000. 

To further compound the picture of 
overwork, British workers put in 36 
million hours of free overtime each 
year - amounting to a staggering £23 
billion in money terms - with one in 
three not taking all their holidays due 
to a dread of the backlog of work they 
will find upon return. Moreover, in 
total, UK workers spend 21.8 million 
hours travelling to and from work eve¬ 
ry day, and only one in three people 
with jobs actually know that the law - 
the “Brussels bureaucracy” the tab¬ 
loids tell us to hate - protects them 
against working more than 48 hours a 
week. And one in four who signed the 
opt-out from the EU Working Time 
Directive said they were given no 
choice by their bosses about signing 
away their rights and a good chunk 
of their life. 1 

Unsurprisingly then, a 2003 survey 
conducted by the Samaritans - enti¬ 
tled Stressed out - discovered that 
36% of people cited their jobs as the 
“single biggest cause of stress” in 
their lives. Furthermore, a recent poll 
by the Monster website showed that 
37% thought that work “gets in the 
way of their relationships” - and an¬ 
other 23% felt they are expected, com¬ 
pelled, to put their work “ahead of 
their home life”. 2 So much for the pre¬ 
cious - and increasingly mythical - 
‘work-life balance’ we have heard so 
much about over the years, especial¬ 
ly from government ministers. 

Provocation 

Against this gloomy backdrop of 
overwork and stressed-out workers, 
in steps the New Economics Founda¬ 
tion and its report published on Feb¬ 
ruary 13 calling for a 21-hour week. 
Entitled 21 hours - why a shorter 
working week can help us all to flour¬ 
ish in the 21st centuiy, the authors of 
the NEF study declare that their prop¬ 
osition is “intended as a provocation” 
- in order to “stimulate debate and ide¬ 
as”. The NEF was set up in 1986 by 
prominent members of the US-based 
Other Economic Summit, seeking to 
promote “economics which incorpo¬ 
rate the sustainable use of natural re¬ 
sources” and the “productive en¬ 
gagement of all people in the 
development of their communities 
and societies”. 3 

Similarly, the NEF works towards a 
“new model of wealth creation, based 
on equality, diversity and economic 
stability” - its central slogan being: 
“Economics as if people and the plan¬ 
et mattered”. 4 Historically, the NEF 
has championed the idea of “time 
banks” and helped to advance stud¬ 
ies on “sustainability indicators” - 
which tracks and measures all aspects 
of life and the environment, emphasis¬ 
ing the inseparable connection be¬ 
tween “economic growth” and eco¬ 
logical sustainability (or not). 

To that end, it published a sister 
report to 21 hours on January 25, 
called Growth isn't possible - which 
argued, quite correctly, that there are 
no “magic bullets” when it comes to 
protecting the environment. That is, 
no technological quick fixes or quack¬ 
ery will ‘save the planet’, let alone any 
supposed solution posited on the 
continuation of the current patterns 
of work/labour and production in gen¬ 
eral: the ‘work-planet imbalance’. 5 

In 21 hours we read that if we want 
to tackle overconsumption, rising 
unemployment, increasing inequality 
and the deteriorating ‘work-life bal¬ 
ance’ - and as a bonus defuse the 
pensions time bomb by ensuring em¬ 
ployees are healthy enough to work 
later in life - then we need to radically 
alter our working lives: indeed, trans¬ 
form the way we (dis)organise work 
and productive activity. So the NEF 
states that “moving towards much 
shorter hours of paid work offers a 
new route out of the multiple crises 
we face today” - seeing how “many 


of us are consuming well beyond our 
economic means” and “well beyond 
the limits of the natural environment”. 

Our increased consumption, the 
consumer culture, is self-evidently 
failing to “improve our well-being” - 
so notes the report, yet throughout 
the world “many others suffer pover¬ 
ty and hunger”. Centrally, 21 hours 
points out, “continuing economic 
growth in high-income countries” is 
fundamentally incompatible with the 
desire and goal to achieve “urgent 
carbon reduction targets”. Time is 
running out though - “widening in¬ 
equalities” and a “failing” global 
economy have “critically depleted 
natural resources” and “accelerat¬ 
ed” climate change, all of which 
“pose grave threats to the future of 
human civilisation”. 

According to the NEF, “experi¬ 
ments” with shorter working hours 
“suggest that they can be popular” 
where “conditions are stable and pay 
is favourable” - and that a “new stand¬ 
ard” of 21 hours could be consistent 
with the “dynamics of a decarbonised 
economy”. In fact, insists the report, 
there is “nothing natural or inevitable 
about what’s considered ‘normal’ to¬ 
day” - “time, like work”, has “become 
commodified”: perverted and inhu¬ 
man manifestations of the relatively 
recent “legacy of industrial capital¬ 
ism”. Yet, in reality, argues 21 hours, 
the “logic of industrial time is out of 
step with today’s conditions”, where 
“instant communications and mobile 
technologies bring new risks and pres¬ 
sures” as well as new opportunities. 
The “challenge”, it concludes, is to 
“break the power of the old industrial 
clock” without adding or introducing 
new pressures - and, most cardinally 
of all, to “free up time” for workers to 
live “sustainable” and fulfilling lives. 6 

To bolster the arguments advanced 
in 21 hours, the NEF points to what it 
believes is the positive example of 
Utah. There the introduction of a four- 
day working week in the summer of 
2008 for some 80% of the public sec¬ 
tor workforce - by giving them a three- 
day weekend - far from heralding the 
collapse of civilisation into dark age 
barbarism, actually led to an increase 
in productivity, reduced absenteeism 
and dramatic savings in energy. 

Hardly astonishingly, 82% of 
these workers said they preferred 
the new arrangements and wished 
the one-year experiment would con¬ 
tinue. As for the state, it saved $4.1 
million through reduced absentee¬ 
ism and overtime and $1.4 million 
through reduced travel in state- 
owned vehicles - not to mention 
cutting carbon emissions by 4,546 
metric tons, other greenhouse gas¬ 
es by 8,000 tons and petrol con¬ 
sumption by 744,000 gallons. 7 

Unfortunately though, Utah is more 
and more the exception rather than the 
rule. Instead, to use the words of Anna 
Coote - head of the NEF’s social pol¬ 
icy unit - economic growth has de¬ 
pended on a “volatile mix” of de¬ 
pressed wages and escalating material 
consumption, and we have “managed 
in our increasingly unequal society to 
divvy up time as an unequal commod¬ 
ity”. Just like everything else. Offer¬ 
ing up an alternative vision of how 
society could be run, Coote asks us 
to imagine the following: “How would 
it feel to wake up on a chilly February 
morning? More time in bed, more time 
with the kids, more time to read, see 
your mum, hang out with friends, re¬ 
pair the guttering, make music, fix 
lunch, walk in the park. Whatever you 
need or want to do”. 8 

Not enamoured 

Predictably, the bosses’ organisations 
were less than enamoured by the 
NEF’s 21 hours report-cum-campaign 
- to put it mildly. The Institute of Di¬ 
rectors curtly claimed that Britain’s 
bosses are already, and increasingly, 
offering “flexible working arrange¬ 
ments” - yes, maybe, but flexible for 


whom ? More vitriolically, executive 
director of the Adam Smith Institute 
Tom Clougherty spluttered about 
how the NEF’s Growth isn’t possible 
displayed a “complete lack of under¬ 
standing of economics”, if not “hu¬ 
man development in general”. For the 
mortally offended Clougherty, as he 
told the BBC, the “only one good 
thing” he could say about Growth 
isn’t possible was that it was “honest” 

- because the authors admitted that 
they “want us to be poorer” and “lead 
more restricted lives for the sake of 
their faddish beliefs”. 9 

Naturally, the philistine curmudg¬ 
eons of the ASI and the IOD are, first 
and foremost, seeking to defend and 
legitimise the exploitative capitalist 
system - and, of course, the obscene 
privileges accrued over generations 
by their members and backers. Frank¬ 
ly, we believe that society’s total nec¬ 
essary labour time - which at this junc¬ 
ture is so monstrously inefficient and 
cruelly wasteful - ought to be and 
needs to be cut. We are totally op¬ 
posed to the ‘work till you drop’ cul¬ 
ture that has been inflicted on us by 
consecutive governments and the 
bosses - even if they have told us that 
‘there is no alternative’. 

As a logical corollary, we are equal¬ 
ly opposed to the flipside of this ex¬ 
ploitative eight-to-six culture - that is, 
the vapid and soulless ethos of ‘shop 
till you drop’: the shrill mantra of the 
bankrupt consumer culture which we 
are all being urged to follow as part of 
our patriotic duty to revive the econ¬ 
omy (so max out those remaining cred¬ 
it and store cards). 

More to the point, we in the CPGB 
argue that it is perfectly realistic to 
envisage and realise a radical drop 
in the necessary working time. How¬ 
ever, we are also obliged to point out 
that in one sense the NEF’s 21 hours 
project is utopian or idealistic. Not 
in the sense that what it outlines and 
agitates for is somehow impossible 

- far from it. Rather, in the strict 
sense that the NEF’s worthy work 
and research lacks any agency to 
bring about such a much needed 
transformation - that is, the revolu¬ 
tionary power of the international 
working class and its organisations. 
Only the power of the working class 
can win the prize - not philanthrop¬ 
ic and altruistic individuals, charita¬ 
ble bodies, NGOs or government 
sponsored think tanks. 

Under the rule of the working class, 
as opposed to that of the capitalist 
class, we could do away with unem¬ 
ployment virtually at a stroke - by of¬ 
fering everyone useful work in nation¬ 
alised industries and workplaces. At 
the same time we would abolish such 
unnecessary and parasitical sectors 
such as advertising, insurance, spec¬ 
ulative banking, etc. In that way, we 
can certainly get average working 
hours down to 21 hours - no wild-eyed 
Shangri-La, as the likes of the Adam 
Smith Institute would have us believe, 
but an eminently practical project that 
can be delivered right here on earth. 

We fight not just for the right of 
workers to have the time to think, to 
do politics, absolutely vital though 
that is - but also for the right to day¬ 
dream, to be lazy, just as the privileged 
intellectual strata has done since the 
dawn of class society. By such means, 
the working class as a whole ceases 
to be a slave class and can become the 
ruling class • 

Notes 

1. www.tuc.org.uk/work_life/ 
index.cfm?mins=474&minors=474. 

2. www.cipd.co.uk/subjects/hrpract/ 
hoursandhol idays/ukworkhrs. 

3. www.toes-usa.org. 

4. http://neweconomics.org/about. 

5. http://neweconomics.org/publications/ 
growth-isnt-possible. 

6. http://neweconomics.Org/publications/21 - 
hours. 

7. www.usatoday.com/news/nation/2008-06-30- 
four-day_N.htm. 

8. http://neftriplecrunch.wordpress.com. 

9. http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/8478770.stm. 
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IRAN 


'Reformist’ confusion 
stunts opposition protests 

Yassamine Mather reports on the February 11 Revolution Day celebrations 


L ast week’s official celebrations 
of the February 1979 uprising 
that brought down the shah’s 
regime in Iran stood in total contrast 
to the events of 31 years ago. 

The Islamic state’s lengthy prep¬ 
arations for the anniversary of the 
revolution included the arrest of 
hundreds of political activists, 
hanging two political prisoners (for 
“waging war on god”), and block¬ 
ing internet and satellite communi¬ 
cations. In addition, the govern¬ 
ment brought busloads of bassij 
paramilitaries and people from the 
provinces to boost the number of 
its supporters - it considers the 
majority of the 14 million inhabit¬ 
ants of Tehran to be opponents. 

The 48-hour internet and satellite 
blackout was so comprehensive that 
the regime succeeded in stopping its 
own international press and media 
communications. On the morning of 
February 11 connections to Iran’s 
state news agency and Press TV were 
lost. Foreign press and media report¬ 
ers found themselves confined to a 
platfonn next to where president Mah¬ 
moud Ahmadinejad was speaking. 
Neighbouring streets and squares 
were barred to them. The bassij 
blocked all routes to Azadi Square by 
9am and dispersed large crowds of 
oppositionists who had gathered at 
Ghadessiyeh Square and other inter¬ 
sections, preventing them reaching 
the official celebration. 

From the speakers’ podium, sur¬ 
rounded by bassij and revolution¬ 
ary guards, many of them dressed in 
military uniform, Ahmadinejad pro¬ 
duced yet another fantastic claim. In 
the two days since his instruction 
to Iran’s nuclear industry to step up 
centrifuge-based uranium enrich¬ 
ment from 3% to 20%, this had al¬ 
ready been achieved! Nuclear scien¬ 
tists are unanimous that such a feat 
is impossible. 

Huge flags surrounded the Azadi 
Square podium and the official dem¬ 
onstration was dominated by military 
figures - typical of the kind of state- 
organised shows dictators such as the 
shah have always staged. The crude 
display of military power, together 
with the severe repression in the run¬ 
up to the anniversary, had nothing to 
do with the revolution it was sup¬ 
posed to commemorate. 

In fact the events of February 11 
2010 were the exact opposite of Feb¬ 
ruary 10-11 1979, when the masses 
took to the streets and attacked the 
repressive forces of the regime, when 
prison doors were broken down by 
the crowds and political prisoners 
released, when army garrisons were 
ransacked and the crowds took 
weapons to their homes and work¬ 
places, when the central offices of 
Savak (the shah’s secret police) were 
occupied by the Fedayeen, and 
when airforce cadets turned their 
weapons against their superiors, 
paving the way for a popular upris¬ 
ing by siding with the revolution. 

The show put on by our tinpot re¬ 
ligious dictators was an insult to the 
memory of that uprising. Yet despite 
all the efforts and the mobilisation 
that had preceded the official dem¬ 
onstration, despite the fact that the 
confused and at times conciliatory 
messages of ‘reformist’ leaders had 


disarmed sections of the green move¬ 
ment, the regime could only muster 
50,000 supporters. Meanwhile tens 
of thousands in Tehran and other 
cities took part in opposition protests 
- even in the streets close to Azadi 
Square despite the presence of large 
numbers of bassij. The protests were 
so loud that, according to Tehran 
residents, the state broadcast of Ah- 
madinejad’s speech had to be halted 
and instead TV stations showed the 
flags and crowds to the accompani¬ 
ment of stirring music. Fearing that 
the bassij might not be able to con¬ 
trol the protesters gathering in neigh¬ 
bouring squares, the government 
decided to start its extravagant cere¬ 
mony early and then cut it short. So, 
despite only beginning at 10am, it 
had finished by 11.30. 

Over the last few months there has 
been a lot of official nostalgia about 
thel979 revolution and ironically 
there are undoubtedly political par¬ 
allels with the current situation - not 
least the fact that, just like Ah¬ 
madinejad and ‘supreme leader’ Ali 
Khamenei today, in February 79 ay¬ 
atollah Khomeini was not on the 
side of the revolution. In the words 
of Mehdi Bazargan (Khomeini’s first 
prime minister), “they wanted rain 
and they got floods” (in other 
words, they wanted a smooth trans¬ 
fer of power, with the repressive, 
bureaucratic and executive organs 
of the royalist state left intact). 

Yet the events of February 10-11 
1979 shattered those hopes. No 
wonder the first official call by Kho¬ 
meini, on the day the Islamic repub¬ 
lic came into existence, was for peo¬ 
ple to hand over seized weapons to 
the army and police, for ‘order’ and 
for an end to strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions. From the very beginning reli¬ 
gious clerics in Iran were an obsta¬ 
cle to revolution and for the last 31 
years all factions of the Islamic Re¬ 
public, including the ‘reformists’, 
have done their utmost to negate 
what was achieved with the bring¬ 
ing down of the shah’s regime. 

Looking back at the events of 1979, 
in many ways it is amazing to think 
that a rather weak, confused and di¬ 
vided left managed to accomplish so 
much in such a short time. But for 
many Iranians of a different genera¬ 
tion the current struggles are indeed 
the continuation of the same proc¬ 
ess - and many of them are deter¬ 
mined to continue this struggle, how¬ 
ever long it takes. 

‘National unity’ 

Of course, if the anniversary of the 
revolution was not a good day for 
the government, the ‘reformist’ lead¬ 
ers of the green movement too had 
little to celebrate. Fearful of growing 
radicalisation, as witnessed by the 
Ashura protests in December, they 
spent most of January in both open 
and secret negotiations with the 
office of the supreme leader search¬ 
ing for a compromise. 1 Even though 
by early February it was clear that 
no deal was on the cards, they con¬ 
tinued to issue confusing state¬ 
ments about how to approach the 
official celebrations. 

Both Mehdi Karroubi and Mir- 
Hossein Moussavi implied that 
participation in the demonstration 


(official or otherwise) was impor¬ 
tant as a show of ‘national unity’. 
They condemned any attack on the 
bassij and other militia and repeat¬ 
ed their declarations of allegiance to 
the Islamic Republic. Many of their 
supporters joined the official pro¬ 
tests wearing no identifying colours 
and were therefore counted by the 
regime as supporters. 

As always, the main problem with 
our ‘reformists’ is that by remain¬ 
ing loyal to the ‘supreme leader’, 2 
by condemning the popular slogan, 
‘Down with the Islamic regime’, 
they fail to understand the mood 
of those who have taken to the 
streets in protest. If for a while they 
were lagging behind the protests, 
today they no longer even under¬ 
stand the movement they claim to 
lead. That movement is adamant in 
its call for an end to the current re¬ 
ligious state, an end to the rule of 
the vali faghih (Khamenei, whose 
‘guardianship of the nation’ is sup¬ 
posed to represent god on earth) - 
the repeated shouts of ‘Death to 
the dictator’ are directed at the so- 
called ‘supreme leader’ himself. 

The February 11 protests marked 
a setback for Moussavi and Karroubi 
- not just in terms of their politics, 
but also in their choice of tactics. 
First of all, it is foolhardy to organ¬ 
ise demonstrations to coincide with 
the official calendar of events, as it 
allows the regime to plan repression 
well in advance. Secondly, it was 
absurd to call on people to join the 
regime’s demonstrations and, thirdly, 
opposition to a repressive dictator¬ 
ship cannot simply rely on demon¬ 
strations. The state has unleashed 
its most brutal forces against street 
protesters, and we need to consid¬ 
er strikes and other acts of civil dis¬ 
obedience too. 

A lot has been written by Persian 
bloggers about the Tack of charis¬ 
ma’ of Moussavi and Karroubi. 
However, the truth is their main 
problem is not personality, but dith¬ 
ering. This has cost them dear at a 
time when opposition to the regime 
in its entirety is growing, and the left 
can only benefit from this. 

The anniversary of the revolution 
reminded Iranians of the slogans of the 
February 1979 uprising. The principal 
demands of the revolution were for 
freedom, independence and social 
justice (the ‘Islamic republic’ was a 
post-revolutionary constitutional for¬ 
mula imposed by the clergy). Thirty- 
one years later, no-one, not even the 
majority of Khomeini’s own support¬ 
ers, who currently form the green lead¬ 
ership, claim there is any democracy 
in the militia-based monster of a state 
they helped to create. 

Iran’s independence from foreign 
powers is also debatable. US hegem¬ 
ony might be in global decline, but 
in Iran, following America’s defeat in 
February 1979 and the subsequent 
US humiliation of the embassy hos¬ 
tage-taking in 1980, the last two and 
a half decades have seen a revival of 
US influence. As discussed in detail 
at the February 13 Hands Off the Peo¬ 
ple of Iran day school in Manches¬ 
ter (see opposite), we can even see 
US influence during the Iran-Iraq war 
(Irangate and the purchase of US 
arms via Israel). In the late 1980s US 


policies of neoliberalism and the 
market economy dominated Iran’s fi¬ 
nancial and political scene and since 
2001 the Iranian state has support¬ 
ed US military interventions in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. 

On the issue of social justice, even 
though the previous regime’s down¬ 
fall had a lot to do with class inequal¬ 
ity, the Islamic version of capitalism 
has brought about much harsher con¬ 
ditions for the working class and the 
poor. The Islamic state’s own statis¬ 
tics show a constant growth in the gap 
between rich and poor. The impover¬ 
ishment of the middle classes, the 
abject poverty of the working class, 
the destitution and hunger of the 
shantytown-dwellers - these are all 
reasons why the current protests con¬ 
tinue in urban areas. 

Crocodile tears 

In the midst of all this internal conflict, 
Iranians face the continued threat of 
war and sanctions. On February 15 
Hillary Clinton declared: “Iran is mov¬ 
ing towards a military dictatorship.” 
Yet there is nothing new in the power 
and role of the revolutionary guards 
in Iran. Ever since 1979 they have been 
the single most important pillar of the 
religious state, involved in every as¬ 
pect of political and military power. 
What is new is their involvement in 
capitalist ventures, empowered by the 
relentless privatisation plans driven by 
the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank. 

In recent years capitalists in Iran 
and elsewhere have complained 
about the revolutionary guards’ accu¬ 
mulation of vast fortunes through the 
acquisition of privatised capital - pre¬ 
cisely the pattern seen in eastern Eu¬ 
rope, the former Soviet Union and 
elsewhere. Those in power, often with 
direct connections to military and se¬ 
curity forces, are in a position to pur¬ 
chase the newly privatised industries. 
That is the case with many US allies 
in the region, yet we have not heard 
the state department commenting 
about ‘creeping military dictatorships’ 
in those countries. 

No doubt, as repression increases, 
Iranians’ hatred of the bassij and rev¬ 
olutionary guards will increase and 
they will respond to these forces as 
they did in the protests of late Decem¬ 
ber and last week. However, they do 
not need the crocodile tears of the US 
administration - indeed interventions 
like those of Clinton and condemna¬ 
tions of the repression coming from 
the US and European countries tend 
to damage the protest movement in¬ 
side Iran. After all, Iranians are well 
aware of the kind of ‘democratic ha¬ 
vens’ created under US military occu¬ 
pation in Iraq and Afghanistan, and 
the last thing they want for their own 
country is regime change US-style. 

It is difficult to predict how the op¬ 
position movement will develop, but 
those of us who have argued that the 
current protests have economic as 
well as political causes are in no doubt 
that we will witness many more street 
demonstrations, strikes and other 
forms of civil disobedience. The state 
is clearly gearing up for another round 
of repression and there is no sign that 
those arrested in the last few weeks 
will be released. Death sentences have 
been passed on a number of political 


prisoners, some of them arrested pri¬ 
or to the elections of June 2009 (some 
have been found guilty of the crime 
of participating in protests held while 
they were in prison!). 

Even before the new wave of sanc¬ 
tions hits the country, the economic 
situation has worsened. Thousands 
of workers are about to lose their job 
following the bankruptcy declaration 
of the electricity and power authority 
last week. Hundreds of car workers - 
the elite of the Iranian working class - 
are being sacked every week. On the 
other hand, the involvement of the 
working class in the political arena has 
increased to such an extent that even 
the BBC Persian service admits we are 
witnessing a “qualitative change” in 
workers’ protests. 3 

Four workers’ organisations - the 
Syndicate of Vahed Bus Workers, 
the Haft Tapeh sugar cane group¬ 
ing, the Electricity and Metal Work¬ 
ers Council in Kermanshah, and the 
Independent Free Union - have pub¬ 
lished a joint statement declaring 
their support for the mass protests 
and specifying what they call the 
minimum demands of the working 
class. 4 These include an end to ex¬ 
ecutions, freedom of the press and 
media, the right to set up workers’ 
organisations, job security, an end 
to temporary ‘white contracts’, 
equality in terms of pay and condi¬ 
tions for women workers, abolition 
of all misogynist legislation, the dec¬ 
laration of May 1 as a public holi¬ 
day with the right of workers to 
demonstrate and gather freely on 
that day, the expulsion of religious 
workers’ organisations, which act 
as spies, from workplaces ... 

Meanwhile, Tehran’s bus workers 
have issued a call for civil disobedi¬ 
ence: “Starting March 6, we the 
workers of the Vahed company, will 
wage acts of civil disobedience ... 
to protest the against the holding of 
Mansoor Osanloo in prison. We 
appeal to the Iranian people and to 
the democratic green movement to 
join us by creating a deliberate traf¬ 
fic jam in all directions leading to 
Valiasr Square.” 5 

Workers involved in setting up na¬ 
tionwide councils have issued a rad¬ 
ical political statement regarding what 
they see as priority demands Iranian 
workers ought to raise at this stage. 
Emphasising the need to address the 
long-term political interests of the 
working class, they also call for unity 
based around immediate economic 
and political demands. 

As the struggles in Iran enter a new 
stage, where the weakness of the ‘re¬ 
formist’ leaders is causing despair 
amongst sections of the youth, and 
at a time when the US, Israel and now 
Saudi Arabia are issuing threats of 
direct military action and sanctions, 
the need for international solidarity is 
stronger than ever before • 

Notes 

1. See ‘Reformists fear revolution’ Weekly Worker 
January 14. 

2. See, for example, ‘Karroubi accepts 
Ahmadinejad as Iran’s president’ The Daily Star 
(Lebanon), January 26. 

3. www.bbc.co.uk/persian/iran/2010/02/ 

100204 112_ar_labour_movement. shtml. 

4. See www.iran-chabar.de/ 
news.jsp?essayld = =27347. 

5. http://ahwaznewsjidid.blogfa.com/post- 
3521.aspx. 
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Operation Moshtarak 
and the battle for Maij ah 



Marjah taken - but are the Taliban defeated? 


T he media are doing their best to 
be ‘on message’ when reporting 
operation Moshtarak (meaning 
‘Together’ in the Dari language, 
Afghanistan’s lingua franca). 

At last Nato is getting it right - that 
is the overwhelming message. Mili¬ 
tary might is being combined with 
subtle political vision and the prom¬ 
ise of substantial economic develop¬ 
ment. Civilian causalities are being 
carefully avoided and bribes offered 
to ‘moderate’ Taliban leaders to en¬ 
courage them to enter the country’s 
legitimate government. Hence Barack 
Obama is celebrated, where George W 
Bush was slated. 

Six International Security Assist¬ 
ance Force (ISAF) battalions, compris¬ 
ing US marines, UK and Canadian 
forces, plus six battalions of the Af¬ 
ghan puppet army are taking part in 
the operation under the overall com¬ 
mand of general Stanley McChrystal. 
As well as sweeping through large 
areas of the countryside, this 15,000- 
strong force is engaged in trying to 
secure Marjah. With a population of 
80,000, this was the largest urban cen¬ 
tre under Taliban control. Not surpris¬ 
ingly ISAF has met with some tough 
resistance. Most Taliban militants 
cleared out weeks ago, but they did 
leave behind them scores of fighters 
armed with assault rifles and rocket 
launchers and a mass of improvised 
explosive devices (IEDs). After three 
days of fighting Mohammad Gulab 
Mangal, the regional governor, raised 
the green, red and black Afghan gov¬ 
ernment flag over the badly damaged 
bazaar. But apart from the commercial 
centre the rest of the town remains a 
no man’s land. 

General McChrystal carefully for¬ 
mulated new rules of engagement for 
this mission. Broadly, they prohibit his 
troops from firing on someone simply 
because they are behaving suspi¬ 
ciously or even returning fire if to do 
so would ‘risk harming civilians’. Air 
attacks have similarly been restricted. 
During the current attack, however, US 
marines have been reported flouting 
McChrystal’s edicts, which, they say, 
put them under ‘unacceptable’ risk 
from Taliban snipers. 

The allegedly ‘gently, gently’ ap¬ 
proach is part of the strategy of “win¬ 
ning hearts and minds”, of course, 
since the military know full well that, 
while it is a relatively straightforward 
military task to take hold of almost 


any locality, that is a far cry from de¬ 
feating the Taliban. But in any case the 
notion that non-combatants can be 
protected during such a ground of¬ 
fensive, especially one that is sup¬ 
ported by numerous helicopters, 
drones and strike aircraft, is just so 
much bullshit. Two days after the at¬ 
tack on Marjah started, on Sunday 
February 14, US rockets killed 13 ci¬ 
vilians, including children. 

Two rockets had missed their target 
by about 600 metres, it was first 
claimed. Later a statement from the US 
military said it was the right building, 
but the wrong victims. The allegation 
is that the Taliban had been firing from 
it. An old story. After all, given the 
public relations importance of captur¬ 
ing Marjah, ‘collateral damage’ was 
not supposed to feature so promi¬ 
nently. Implicitly accepting blame, 
McChrystal apologised for the deaths 
and promised an ‘inquiry’. Five more 
civilian killings occurred the following 
day, when Nato and Afghan troops 
called in an air strike against men in¬ 
nocently digging along a path in the 
Zhari district of Kandahar province. 

Afterwards, air chief marshal Sir 
Jock Stirrup, chief of the UK’s defence 
staff, told the BBC Radio 4 Today pro¬ 
gramme that it was “a very serious 
setback”. In a flash of comprehen¬ 
sion, he revealed that despite ISAF’s 
stated aim of protecting the Afghan 
population from the Taliban, “You 
don’t protect them when you kill 


them.” Very astute. 

From the second day of the opera¬ 
tion, marine units had tried twice to 
reach Marjah’s bazaar and failed, be¬ 
ing unable to remove Taliban snipers 
without risking an unacceptable level 
of ‘collateral damage’ and having to 
be on their guard for a reported 70,000 
IEDs. One such device blew up a 30- 
tonne vehicle, though some are appar¬ 
ently small (though nonetheless dead¬ 
ly) booby traps. 

At the time of writing, a total of 35 
Taliban have been killed, according to 
press agencies. Official sources say 
two Nato soldiers died in the first few 
days. Obviously both sides may lose 
more before too long. 

Writing in the US Veterans Today 
journal a couple of days into opera¬ 
tion Moshtarak, Khalil Nouri casti¬ 
gates it in these terms: “This is thea¬ 
tre, and nothing more, but many of the 
players and much of the audience will 
suffer from this ill-fated production. I 
suspect they knew they were writing 
a tragedy from the beginning. None 
of us were fooled.” 

He continued: “If ‘success’ is the 
word labelled for operation Moshtarak 
when that outcome means agony, 
death, disfigurement and disablement 
for life for mostly young men, who 
were children just a few short years 
ago, then how can the definition of 
winning hearts and minds be such 
heinous atrocities, atrocities tied to 
Karzai, tied to America and her allies, 


tied to them and remembered for 
generations.” 1 

Indeed, although the propaganda 
may be more subtle in many respects, 
the Afghanistan conflict is a rerun of 
the US experience of Vietnam. A case 
in point: when US forces are put un¬ 
der a more intense media spotlight, the 
militarily incompetent indigenous 
puppets must be seen to be doing 
some of the fighting. 

Putting an extra gloss on the oper¬ 
ation, the US authorities have made 
much of the capture in Pakistan of 
Afghan Taliban leader mullah Abdul 
Baradar in a joint operation by the 
CIA and Pakistan’s Inter-Services In¬ 
telligence (ISI). However, not only did 
the Taliban deny Baradar had been 
captured: so did the Pakistani author¬ 
ities, who were back-pedalling in 
horror from any public suggestion of 
a joint operation with the CIA. To 
have accepted that it took place 
would give Pakistan’s Islamists a 
potent propaganda weapon. 

Pakistan demonstrates how the 
conflict in Afghanistan is spreading 
chaos outside its borders. Support¬ 
ers of the two government coalition 
parties are killing each other on the 
streets of Karachi, while in the north¬ 
east the army fights the Pakistani 
Taliban half-heartedly, thanks to a 
split in the military and the ISI over 
how to deal with these erstwhile al¬ 
lies. After all, Pakistan’s Islamists 
proved useful in Kashmir, and the 


Debating solidarity 


O n Saturday February 13 Hands 
Off the People of Iran’s week 
of action was kicked off at 
Manchester University with a day 
school, followed by a fundraising 
event. Around 35 people attended for 
some or all of the day. 

The first session was opened by 
Steven Monaghan from the Anar¬ 
chist Federation and Manchester 
Hopi, who spoke about the current 
situation in Iran and the necessity 
to support the radical and demo¬ 
cratic opposition. He said that our 
task in Britain is to organise militant 


opposition to sanctions and mili¬ 
tary threats. 

David Mather from Glasgow Hopi 
recounted the imperialist meddling 
and threats against Iran since the rev¬ 
olution in 1979. He said that the pres¬ 
sure from outside had accelerated the 
reactionary moves by Khomeini 
against the left and progressive forc¬ 
es and the attack by Iraq gave the cler¬ 
ics an opportunity to liquidate even 
the most loyal leftwing cadres. 

The discussion afterwards fo¬ 
cussed on the role Iran has played in 
supporting the occupations of Iraq 


and Afghanistan, with Hussein Al- 
Alak pointing out the contradictions 
in imperialist strategy in the region. 
The US makes use of Iranian influ¬ 
ence to maintain relative peace and 
stability in Iraq, but this does not stop 
it threatening military action and fur¬ 
ther sanctions against Tehran. 

The second session of the day 
was opened by Steve Durrant from 
the Green Party, speaking at short 
notice (the speaker from Aslef, the 
rail union, had to pull out through 
illness). He spoke about how impe¬ 
rialism had manipulated democratic 


movements in other countries for 
their own ends and we should guard 
against that in Iran. 

Yassamine Mather from the Hopi 
steering committee talked about the 
mass movement in Iran, its organisa¬ 
tional basis and the need for the ac¬ 
tive involvement of the working 
class. She stressed that many sec¬ 
tions of the opposition movement 
have or are moving beyond the ‘re¬ 
formist’ leaders - such as the wom¬ 
en’s movement, which has de¬ 
nounced Moussavi’s ‘five-point 
plan’, as it had nothing to say on 


Indian enemy is always at the gate ... 
or so it seems to important sections 
of Pakistan’s state machine. 

And back in Afghanistan ISAF and 
its satraps, despite overwhelming 
superiority in numbers and equip¬ 
ment, are also unable to inflict perma¬ 
nent defeat on the Taliban, who have 
roots in the local Pushtun population. 
During the current offensive many 
Taliban fighters will have crossed into 
Pakistan, while others will have 
moved north. Then there will be those 
who will have concealed their weap¬ 
ons in order to merge with the popu¬ 
lation until the ISAF troops have left. 
There are reports of Taliban guns be¬ 
ing discarded in ditches. 

Few Afghans will be fooled by the 
claim that foreign forces are acting on 
behalf of Afghanistan’s ‘legitimate 
government’. President Karzai has a 
narrow base of support and relies on 
cronyism. He was fraudulently elect¬ 
ed and his regime’s officials, police and 
army are thoroughly corrupt. Unsur¬ 
prisingly, the Kabul regime’s writ does 
not run over much of the country. 

Nonsense about ISAF clearing out 
terrorism and thereby ending the 
drugs menace to the world is simply 
self-delusion. The US now has an of¬ 
ficial policy of allowing local gover¬ 
nors to deal with the poppy trade. In 
practice that means they receive a slice 
of the profits and it is business as 
usual for growers and smugglers alike. 

As for terrorism, the world hardly 
looks to be a safer place as a result 
of the Nato intervention. The latest 
adventure in Helmand looks likely 
to set the Afghan population against 
the ISAF occupation forces. Not the 
outcome that was hoped for, but 
then US generals still do not have 
anything approaching a coherent 
strategy. They seem unable to win 
“hearts and minds” even in their 
own countries. 

Our role is straightforward. Work¬ 
ing class partisans in Britain and the 
US must call for the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of troops 
from Afghanistan. We want no more 
Afghans - or, for that matter, British 
military personnel - to die there in the 
attempt to secure western imperial¬ 
ist interests • 

Jim Moody 

Notes 

1. www.veteranstoday.com/2010/02/15/khalil- 

nouri-afghanistan-the-flawed-operation- 

mushtarak. 


women’s rights. This has led many to 
call for the separation of religion and 
the state - essentially calling for the 
end of the Islamic Republic. 

In the discussion we exchanged 
ideas about who is and who is not 
part of the opposition movement. 
There were various suggestions 
about how we could extend our sol¬ 
idarity to comrades in Iran and in the 
evening this was put into practice 
when Hopi supporters gathered in 
the Whitworth Arms to raise money 
for those in struggle • 

Chris Strafford 
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REVIEWS 

Who will build the nation? 

Clint Eastwood (director) Invictus general release 



Decisive moment: Milton Freeman and Matt Damon 


T his film has, understandably, 
had very mixed reviews. On 
the one hand, it plays on the 
viewer’s emotions by appealing to a 
liberal anti-racism and the simplistic 
notion of equality for all; on the other 
hand, it deals with a key moment in 
Nelson Mandela’s attempt to draw a 
definitive line against the apartheid 
era and establish a stable, united, 
bourgeois South Africa. 

That moment was, of course, the 
1995 rugby World Cup held in the 
country just a year after the first free 
elections, when Mandela was elected 
president and the African National 
Congress swept to power. Mandela 
(convincingly and sometimes mov¬ 
ingly portrayed by US actor Morgan 
Freeman) viewed this significant 
sporting occasion as an opportunity 
to take a major step along the path 

It was a 
memorable 
moment when 
the entire team 
belted out the 
words of Nkosi 
sikeler iAftika 
before the World 
Cup final 

towards the construction of a South 
African nation. 

Mandela’s ambitious plan was to 
transform the overwhelmingly white 
South African team - fanatically 
supported by a sports-mad, privi¬ 
leged minority, but rejected by the 
black masses as a symbol of the 
former regime - into an object of 
association and self-identity for all 
South Africans. 

The lone black team member, Ches¬ 
ter Williams, is promoted as a nation¬ 
al icon - his giant image painted on the 
underside of South African Airways 
jets alongside the slogan, “Go, Ches¬ 
ter!” But, more importantly, Mandela 
cultivates a close relationship with 
Springbok captain Frangois Pienaar 
(equally competently played by an¬ 
other Flollywood star, Matt Damon) in 
order to persuade him of the central 
political role that the South African 
rugby campaign must embrace. 

Mandela inspires Pienaar by giving 
him a copy of the WE Flenley poem, 
‘Invictus’, with which he constantly 
comforted himself during his long 
years on Robben Island: 

... Beyond this place of wrath and 
tears 

Looms hut the horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 

It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments 
the scroll. 

I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 

Pienaar himself has told of the im¬ 
pact that first meeting with Mandela 
had on him - he had never met a man 
quite like him before - and he willingly 
accepted the role the president had 
called upon him to play. After the semi¬ 
final, Pienaar takes the whole rugby 
squad to Robben Island to view Man¬ 
dela’s tiny cell. In the run-up to the 
tournament he had persuaded the 
players to begin coaching kids in the 
townships - amidst much media pub¬ 


licity, obviously. An even harder task, 
however, was winning the team to 
learn the Xhosa words of the new 
national anthem - a “terrorist song”, 
as some of them complain. 

In fact it was a memorable moment 
when the entire team belted out the 
words of Nkosi sikelel’ iAfrika be¬ 
fore the World Cup final - the entire 
team, that is, except Pienaar himself, 
who later confessed he was too over¬ 
come to join in. Strangely the film 
plays this down, preferring to con¬ 
centrate on an equally decisive mo¬ 
ment - that of the president in his 
Springbok rugby shirt being intro¬ 
duced to the teams, to the chants of 
the overwhelmingly white specta¬ 
tors: “Nelson, Nelson, Nelson”. 

Earlier Mandela had faced down the 
ANC executive after its unanimous 
vote to instruct all sports associations 
to drop the springbok emblem - the 
symbol of the oppressor - in favour 
of the protea. The film depicts the 
episode when ‘Madiba’, hearing of 
the vote, orders his chauffeur to 
drive him to the executive meeting, 
where he succeeds in narrowly re¬ 
versing the decision. 

One might ask, what does it matter 
if a gazelle is replaced by a wild flower 
as a national emblem? But symbols are 
politically important, and this was a 
passionate matter for liberation veter¬ 
ans. Yet Mandela persuaded them of 
the necessity of making concessions 
to the former ruling minority - “they 
cherish the springbok”, just as they 
cherished Die stem, the old national 
anthem, which was retained, on Man¬ 
dela’s insistence, alongside Nkosi 
sikelel’ iAfrika. 

But this was typical of a man adept 
at making the most remarkable of com¬ 
promises in his single-minded pursuit 
of the ‘new South Africa’. Perhaps the 
most notable is his ceding of KwaZu¬ 
lu-Natal to the Zulu-tribalist Inkatha 


Freedom Party in the 1994 election, 
despite all the evidence that the ANC 
would have won there too, but for the 
massive disruption to polling caused 
by Inkatha violence. In every subse¬ 
quent election the ANC has captured 
the province. But Mandela was fo¬ 
cussing on the bigger picture and was 
prepared to pacify Inkatha in order, 

The film tries to 
make out that 
Mandela’s 
triumph lay in 
the implication 
that South 
Africa’s social 
antagonisms 
had been 
undercut 
virtually 

overnight_ 

eventually, to marginalise it. 

The strength of Invictus lies in cap¬ 
turing the huge importance of the fol¬ 
lowing year’s sporting event for the 
shaping of South African politics, but 
its weaknesses are also notable. First¬ 
ly, it cannot make up its mind whether 
or not it is primarily a sports movie. 
The last 20 minutes or so (at least it 
seemed that long) is devoted to the 
restaging of the final against New 
Zealand - and with limited success, it 
has to be said (that Kiwi kicker is so 
embarrassingly bereft of skill, he sure¬ 
ly would not make a Sunday afternoon 
team in the local park). 

Secondly, the film tries to make out 


that Mandela’s triumph lay not in the 
fact that he had succeeded in initiat¬ 
ing a lengthy process of nation-build¬ 
ing, but in the implication that South 
Africa’s social antagonisms had been 
undercut virtually overnight. Thus 
the well-off customers of city centre 
pubs, like the working class drinkers 
in township bars, are glued to their 
televisions as the dramatic finale is 
played out, and both pour onto the 
streets to celebrate South Africa’s vic¬ 
tory as one. Pienaar’s maid is embraced 
by his mother and (ex-)racist father, as 
the winning goal is kicked. The white 
policemen stop threatening to beat 
the street boy scavenging for tin cans 
and instead raise him onto their shoul¬ 
ders, as they listen to the culmination 
of the match on the radio. As the cred¬ 
its roll, township lads are seen play¬ 
ing rugby in their new kits on immac¬ 
ulate, green turf. 

But, of course, middle class and 
township blacks still drink in their very 
different bars, Pienaar’s maid is still a 
servant, the street boy is still home¬ 
less and the black lads still play soc¬ 
cer on mud pitches with sticks for 
goalposts. 

Nevertheless, the film is useful in 
reminding us of Mandela’s success 
in exploiting the rugby World Cup, 
aided by a good slice of luck - the 
unfancied South African team did 
him a huge favour by actually win¬ 
ning the tournament - in order to 
further his political project. It was 
indeed a turning point. 

Despite Mandela’s aim of construct¬ 
ing a stable South Africa built on class 
peace and fit for capitalist accumula¬ 
tion, the construction of a South Afri¬ 
can nation is in fact objectively pro¬ 
gressive. A common, national, culture 
that cuts across ethnicity, tribe and 
‘race’ facilitates the creation of a class 
for itself, forged by the coming to¬ 
gether of working class Zulu and 


Xhosa, ‘coloureds’ and Indians, and, 
yes, white workers too. This is a proc¬ 
ess that needs to proceed in tandem 
with a burgeoning iwte'nationalism. 
South African workers cannot 
achieve social liberation in isolation 
from, in particular, their brothers and 
sisters across the continent. 

Apartheid did its damnedest to pre¬ 
vent any such development, aiming to 
permanently cement the separation of 
South Africa’s peoples, with their 
multitude of languages. The constitu¬ 
tion names 11 official tongues, spo¬ 
ken as a first choice by 99.5% of the 
population, but just three of them - 
Zulu, Xhosa and Afrikaans - are used 
at home by more than 10%. English is 
only the sixth most common first lan¬ 
guage, but is increasingly promoted 
by the media and the state as the lin¬ 
gua franca, despite not having any 

Despite 
Mandela’s aim 
of constructing 
a stable South 
Africa built on 
class peace and 
fit for capitalist 
accumulation, 
the construction 
of a South 
African nation is 
in fact 
objectively 
progressive 

such official status in the constitution. 

The promotion of English is in ac¬ 
cord with the wishes of most South 
Africans, who see it as an essential 
tool of advancement for their children 
to acquire. But this, along with the 
whole nation-building process, is se¬ 
verely hampered by the divisions in¬ 
herited from apartheid. Former white 
schools, now attended too by the 
children of middle class blacks, 
achieve overwhelming success rates 
at matriculation, while in black schools 
(here the word ‘former’ does not ap¬ 
ply) a huge majority fail. 

This is a question of class, not eth¬ 
nicity - but it results in a dismal level 
of education for the majority, not least 
in their inability to speak and write 
English to a standard necessary even 
for a skilled worker. 

But none of this need be decisive 
in holding back class action for social¬ 
ism. Unlike the influential South Afri¬ 
can Communist Party, which con¬ 
tends that a lengthy period of class 
collaboration (under the rubric of the 
‘national democratic revolution’) is 
necessary to overcome the country’s 
huge “racialised inequality”, genuine 
communists do not propose holding 
back the class struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion. Such a delay will end up being 
an indefinite one. 

It goes without saying that none 
of this is even hinted at by the film. 
However, for all that, Invictus suc¬ 
ceeded, for this reviewer at least, in 
highlighting the question of nation. 
But it is the working class that must 
win hegemony over the struggle to 
forge a South African nation as an 
essential part of the fight for prole¬ 
tarian emancipation • 

Alan Fox 
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When the sweets 
were taken away 

David Douglass The wheel’s still in spin Read and Noir, 2009, pp466, 
£12.95 



Durham Gala: miners’ struggles 


D avid Douglass has been around the 
block a bit. Also known as ‘Danny 
the Red’, Douglass is a Jarrow 
born political activist who has spent a 
large chunk of his life in the Yorkshire 
coalfield, and has variously been a member 
of International Workers of the World, 
South Yorkshire Class War and at one 
stage the Workers Revolutionary Party. 

That is by the by. What is important to 
recognise is that Douglass is a class 
fighter, and one who has done the hard 
yards on the picket lines and in commit¬ 
tee rooms over the years. He has worked 
as a miner in the coalfields of Durham and 
South Yorkshire and was National Union 
of Mineworkers branch delegate for Hat¬ 
field colliery from 1979 until the pit was 
privatised in 1994. 

He then opened the Miners Community 
Advice Centre in Stainforth, a centre that 
acted as a political, sociological and trade 
union focus, looking after the social and 
political interests of the local mining com¬ 
munity. He also served as NUM branch 
secretary until the pit closed for the fourth 
time in 2004 (it has since reopened yet again 
and is one of Yorkshire’s last three operat¬ 
ing deep mines). 

Douglass has written a number of books, 
and The wheel’s still in spin is the second 
in his autobiographical trilogy, Stardust 
and coaldust. It is an ambitious and ex¬ 
hausting undertaking, and the volume con¬ 
tains 466 pages of densely packed memoir, 
opinion, humour and anger. The book cov¬ 
ers the extraordinary period from the strug¬ 
gles of 1968 to the rise of Thatcherism, via 
Chile, Doncaster, Cuba, Amsterdam and 
Cambodia, but always returning to the pits 
where Dave Douglass’s activism is rooted. 

During the last period of his Yorkshire 
residence Dave described himself as “a 
revolutionary Marxist on the anarchist left”, 
and the book testifies to his struggle to find 
his place amidst the fragmented left of the 
60s and 70s. This is where it is particularly 
interesting - and Douglass does not hesi¬ 
tate to delineate the shifting relationships 


between the ordinary workers, their organ¬ 
isations (unions, parties and pressure 
groups) and the fringe action groups such 
as the Angry Brigade, Red Army Faction 
and the Weathennen, the actions of whom 
caused debate and discussion throughout 
the period. 

What Douglass does particularly well is 
give a sense of what was happening on 
the ground, in the pubs and social clubs, 
in the union meeting and universities, at 
the demonstrations and face to face with 
officialdom and bureaucracy. He includes 
letters and verbatim conversational snip¬ 
pets that add colour and are not to be 
found in dull political memoirs, especially 
on the revolutionary left. 

Dave is no apparatchik and what is par¬ 
ticularly enjoyable about The wheel’s still 
in spin is that he was certainly going to 
take no part in a revolution that had no 
place for sex, drugs and rock and roll. “If I 
can’t dance, it’s not my revolution,” said 
Emma Goldman, with which Douglass 
would no doubt agree. For our hero, the 
personal relationships are part of the 
struggle - as an anecdote about going to 
see Nic Roeg’s Performance, a revolution¬ 
ary film student and an unresponsive 
penis demonstrates hilariously. 

In another episode, Douglass and com¬ 
rades are upbraided for getting pissed and 
singing revolutionary songs at a Marxist- 
Leninist weekend school, where their thirst 
for fun and frolics earn a dressing down. 
Their “petty bourgeois individualism” is 
“menacing, vulgar and lumpen”, and Doug¬ 
lass reflects on the depressing possibility 
that there is no room for the real working 
class in a revolution dominated by middle 
class intellectuals. 

In a recent interview, Douglass talked 
about his feelings on the matter, un¬ 
changed (though undoubtedly enriched) in 
40 years. Speaking of the authoritarian so- 
cial-Taliban of the green movement, he 
says: “My problem is their arrogance. They 
have decided like the government what is 
good for us ... it’s us doing what they tell 


us we have to do because they think its 
right. Both the government and this wing 
of the anarchist ‘movement’ believe in en¬ 
forced social engineering. The agenda of 
‘appropriateness’, the enforced ‘political¬ 
ly correct language and expression’” (A 
layer of chips blog, July 17 2009). As some¬ 
one who is equally at home talking about 
the struggle in Ireland as he is tits and beer, 
Douglass is unlikely to be cowed by the 
student sons and daughters of his former 
tormentors of the 1960s. 

I hope Dave Douglass will forgive me for 
remarking that this is hardly the best-writ- 
ten book, and could have done with some 
fairly heavy editing and fact-checking. And 
at just under 500 pages, it could probably 
have done with an index too. However, I 
accept that this is hardly the point. 

For researchers, historians and those 
who lived through the heady euphoria of 
the period, this book is a vital resource. It 
is not just about cabinet ministers and un¬ 
ion chiefs arguing over social contracts. It 
is about what working class people, freed 
from the Victorian values of their parents, 
their bosses and their teachers, did with 
the freedom they were given and how they 
reacted when the party ended and the 
sweeties were taken away. 

It is about what people felt, wore, said, 
smoked and listened to. It is about how 
they had sex and how they coped when it 
was not available. 

The wheel’s still in spin should be op¬ 
tioned for a film, and it would be hilarious. 
But, like the book, it would also have to 
reflect the hero’s unending desire to shake 
off the shackles of his betters and to make 
up his own mind how to live his (revolu¬ 
tionary) life • 

Craig Wilson 

The wheel’s still in spin is available 
from Central Books, AK, Amazon, 
Housmans and Waterstone’s. 

Copies signed by the author from 
djdouglass@hotmail.co.uk: £12-95 
(plus postage on mail orders) 
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Capitalism 

and 

sustainability 
do not mix 


Establishment impotence 
fuels climate denial 


A nd it was all looking so rosy for 
the official green movement. 
After the low point that fol¬ 
lowed America’s failure to ratify the 
Kyoto protocol, and the election in 
2000 of president George W Bush, who 
openly flirted with global warming de¬ 
nial, the tide slowly seemed to turn - the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change grew in prominence, and was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 2007 
for its fourth report, shared with 
Bush’s vanquished foe turned eco- 
activist, A1 Gore. Green concerns even¬ 
tually came to dominate what had been 
the ‘anti-globalisation’ movement. 
Even oil companies such as Shell start¬ 
ed touting their ‘green technology’. 

Now, after a particularly damaging 
series of circumstances, the climate 
change denial lobby is on the march 
again. In some respects, their argu¬ 
ments are simply silly - a February cold 
snap last week covered Dallas, Texas 
in snow, and led to particularly philis¬ 
tine comments on Murdoch’s meanest 
Stateside attack-dog network, Fox 
News. If the world was warming up, 
why was it snowing in Dallas? Once 
again, the US right makes the fatal 
mistake of confusing America’s bor¬ 
ders with the entire world; Ameri¬ 
ca’s borders, in point of fact, cover 
about 2% of the Earth’s surface - 
and therefore about 2% of the 
world’s climatic conditions. 

Moreover, nobody who has even 
bothered to sit through A1 Gore’s nar¬ 
cissistic An inconvenient truth can be 
unaware that climate scientists have 
never claimed that global warming 
meant that on literally any slice of the 
Earth’s surface temperatures will rise. 
Some of the more alarming hypotheses, 
in fact, are of new ice ages in temper¬ 
ate areas, thanks to melting ice caps. 

If this homespun nonsense was all 
the climate change denial lobby had 
going for it, it would be hardly in rude 
health. This comes, however, after a 
glut of high-profile failures and blun¬ 
ders on the side of those claiming to 
confront the problem. The Copenha¬ 
gen summit in December was notably 
unproductive; it also offered the unedi- 
fying spectacle of imperialist countries 
nakedly trying to offload their emis¬ 
sions targets to developing countries 
- now there’s a ‘carbon offset’ to write 
home about. 

Then came ‘Climategate’ - scientists 
at the University of East Anglia were 
caught in several acts of human frailty 
with a series of emails, leaked by per¬ 
sons unknown. The most ‘damning’ 
extracts in fact refer invariably to mild¬ 
ly dishonest cosmetic fiddles, and 
some unbecoming jostling for position 
in the academic hierarchy. To believe 
increasing sections of the rightwing 
press, you would expect there to be 
mountains of hushed-up evidence 
coming to light on the fraudulence of 
mainstream climate science. Needless 
to say, nothing is forthcoming. 

Perhaps even more damaging has 
been the revelation that one prediction 
in the 2007 IPCC report is demonstra¬ 


bly false. The report claimed that by 
current projections, the Flimalayan gla¬ 
ciers would disappear completely by 
2035. This is no minor oversight. It 
turned out that there were no pub¬ 
lished scientific papers in support of 
this claim at all - the only citation avail¬ 
able was to an interview conducted by 
the New Scientist with an Indian glaci¬ 
ologist, Syed Flasnain. If that was not 
bad enough, Flasnain now denies ever 
making that claim at all - “I have not 
made any prediction on date, as I 
am not an astrologer, but I did say 
they were shrinking fast ... I have 
never written 2035 in any of my re¬ 
search papers or reports,” he told 
The Times (January 21). 

It is, to be certain, difficult to imag¬ 
ine a more damning story of incompe¬ 
tent research, at least on a point as fine 
as the particular prospects for some 
particular glaciers. Even so, it is not in 
itself a reason to believe that the whole 
report is bunk - indeed, it is telling that 
only one error has been cited, despite 
the obviously considerable resources 
behind this persistent disruption. 

Yet it is a serious blow for ‘official’ 
ecology, which has responded to the 
relentless assault of its denialist oppo¬ 
nents by erecting an ideological for¬ 
tress around an ever-extending body 
of multi-disciplinary research, often 
engaged in tangled disputes over 
particular phenomena. The science is 
solid enough, of course, to leave the 
denialists’ anaemic offerings in smoul¬ 
dering ruins; by posing things in a way 
that divided an immaculate body of 
knowledge from such unclean pursuits 
as politics, however, the IPCC and other 
such institutions have attempted to 
turn living research into a kind of 
absolute knowledge, inimical to the 
scientific process. When the latter 
inevitably fails to live up to the former 
ideal, the result is an ideological crisis, 
of which the denial lobby is taking Ml 
advantage. 


This metaphysical error has drawn 
criticism before from the denialist 
camp. The former Revolutionary Com¬ 
munist Party, now organised around 
the Spiked website, has a long history 
of flirtation with, and sometimes open 
advocacy of, global warming denial. Its 
current phase is a flirtatious one - and 
so Spiked writer Ben Pile, fully in line 
with group orthodoxy, writes: “A sci¬ 
entific consensus about the climate’s 
sensitivity to greenhouse gas emis¬ 
sions is not equivalent to a scientific 
consensus about human society’s 
sensitivity to climate. There is a huge 
difference between these two ideas, yet 
[energy and climate change secretary 
Ed] Miliband’s argument rests on the 
idea that they are equivalent. And it is 
on this point that sceptics have not yet 
made much progress. While banging 
away at the science of climate change, 
they have failed to tackle the wider ar¬ 
gument about our capacity to deal with 
the unexpected. What sceptics need to 
explain is how climate and society have 
become so confused.” 1 

This is in fact a legitimate concern - 
but if the journalistic carping of Spiked 
is insufficient to actually tackle it, the 
same is a fortiori the case with the 
sceptics. It is no accident that these 
‘sceptics’ “have not yet made much 
progress” in establishing a better 
framework for examining humanity’s 
relationship to the natural environment 
- the vast bulk of them are in the pay of 
an influential, environmentally rapa¬ 
cious section of financialised capital. 
These people have absolutely no in¬ 
terest in thinking more ‘creatively’ 
about politics. 

This is no ‘conspiracy theory’ - big 
oil’s fingerprints are found, again and 
again, all over research that apparent¬ 
ly contradicts mainstream opinion on 
anthropogenic climate change. Any 
oil company that did not attempt to 
disrupt what consensus has been 
achieved on this issue would manifest¬ 


ly be operating outside of its own in¬ 
terests. One does not, furthermore, just 
receive potentially incriminating emails 
by chance. That requires either a so¬ 
phisticated hacking operation or a spy 

- not things that a few rightwing cranks 
have lying around as a rule. 

At the moment, it appears that this 
subterfuge is becoming more success¬ 
ful. A Populus poll, published by the 
BBC website, reveals that 25% of re¬ 
spondents did not believe global warm¬ 
ing was happening at all - up 10% from 
November. The largest part of those 
polled (38%) believed that, though cli¬ 
mate change is happening, a human 
component in that change has not been 
conclusively proven - again a noticea¬ 
ble increase on November. 2 

Given the litany of failures that sep¬ 
arate then from now, it is perhaps un¬ 
surprising. The proverbial ‘man in the 
street’ is subjected, whenever he turns 
on the TV news or glances at almost 
any newspaper, to a clear and unam¬ 
biguous message from the climatolo¬ 
gists, the political establishment and 
large swathes of civil society that glo¬ 
bal warming is happening, it is happen¬ 
ing now and it is happening because 
of us. He is told that - whatever the date 

- in the not too distant future, cities and 
even entire islands run the risk of sink¬ 
ing, that extreme weather conditions 
will become the norm, that large 
swathes of the planet are due to turn 
into desert. He is told, in no uncertain 
terms, that something must be done 
about it. 

So, when the great and the good get 
together and cannot find the will for any 
more serious action on climate change 
than that offered at Copenhagen (and 
the countless previous junkets on the 
subject), somebody ill-versed in cli¬ 
mate science is understandably going 
to feel sceptical. Persistent appeals for 
us to make our lives more inconven¬ 
ient - drive less, fly less, pay 5p for a 
plastic bag - for the good of the planet 


sit uneasily next to pictures of enor¬ 
mous diplomatic contingents getting 
off the chartered jets in Copenhagen. 
When cracks appear in the image of sci¬ 
entific consensus, the notion that it’s 
all a load of bunk designed to rip us off 
- however untrue - is a plausible expla¬ 
nation for the evident unconcern of 
bourgeois politicians and the capital¬ 
ist class more generally. 

A million miles away from the tech¬ 
nologists caricature peddled by its 
opponents in the green milieu, Marx¬ 
ism offers the only way out of this 
deadlock. The underlying problem 
which has prepared the population to 
swallow global warming denialism (or 
more accurately, start to give some 
quarter to it) is the immense democrat¬ 
ic deficit that allows capitalism, and 
class society more generally, to repro¬ 
duce itself. For Marxists, the anarchy 
of the market is always a tyranny - it 
prevents the mass of society from re¬ 
sponding rationally and effectively to 
the impending ecological crisis. 

Only from the perspective of Marx¬ 
ism, meanwhile, can the nonchalance 
of capitalists and their political depu¬ 
ties be explained. Capital is locked in 
an endless drive for expansion; it is 
structurally unable to sustain resourc¬ 
es, as sustaining anything usually eats 
into profits in the here and now. The 
limits imposed on the actions of gov¬ 
ernments are thrown into sharp relief 
by the difficulties facing the climate 
change consensus, both in terms of 
defending itself against opponents 
and in terms of translating understand¬ 
ing of the reality into political action. 
Only a more rational society, where 
production is democratically planned, 
can give the human species a chance 
of prospering on this planet • 

James Turley 

Notes 

1. www.spiked-online.com/index.php/site/article/ 
8057. 

2. http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/8500443.stm. 
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